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FRANCE AND CHINA. 


} the latest reports from the East are entitled to any 
credit, it is obvious that China has decided to accept the 
alternative of war with France. The Mandarins who havo 
favoured the Correspondents of European newspapers with 
their confidences are not, however, to be implicitly believed 
on their word. They perfectly understand how to assume 
an imposing attitude and how to talk for effect. When they 
drop mysterious hints as to the terrible consequences which 
may be expected to ensue if the legitimate susceptibilities 
of China are not treated with due tenderness, it is at*least 
possible that they are unconsciously following the example 
of the English admiral who kept the enemy in check by 
assuming what he called a “ brag countenance” when his 
gunpowder was exhausted. Nevertheless the reports which 
seem to show that they have decided on a policy of resist- 
ance are plausible, and seem to be borne out by facts. 
There can be no room for mistakes as to whether or 
not troops are being collected in the southern ports, 
or whether warlike measures are being taken all along 
the coast. Troops which can serve no other purpose 
than to harass the French are being concentrated on 
the frontier of Yunnan. The report that the Chinese are 
goint to act on the threats of the Marquess TsEna, and 
attack the French in Tonquin as the Russians attacked the 
Turks in Servia, is probably perfectly well founded. The 
example is encouraging, and the practice is quite in keep- 
ing with Oriental precedents. No Chinese troops will be 
sent across the frontier to help the Black Flags. That 
would be an open act of war; and, as long as China can 
obtain all it wishes without the disturbance of a struggle 
with a European Power, it will not provoke one with a light 
heart. Chinese soldiers will be allowed—that is to say, en- 
couraged—to desert. Officers will be given to’understand 
that promotion is to be gained by a timely a of zeal, 
and the Black Flag leader will be supplied with arms and 
money. It is a highly convenient, and under some circum- 
stances very effective, way of making war; and for the 
moment Tonquin offers an excellent field for its employ- 
ment. 

The efficiency of the method must, however, depend 
mainly on the attitude assumed by France. It is not by any 
means probable that the Frenth will be disposed to follow 
the example involuntarily set them by the Turks, and 
submit to fight on terms dictated to them by an enemy. 
If they must fight China, they will avail themselves of 
their great naval superiority to choose their own field of 
battle. For the moment it cannot be said that they show 
any sign of appreciating the gravity of the situation. 
ant aneahe have proved that the Black Flags are too 
strong for General Bovet already, and since they have been 
largely reinforced by so-called deserters from the Chinese 
army their superiority must be still greater. Yet the 
French Government persists in refusing to send the strong 
force necessary to clear Tonquin, according to the opinion 
of every competent judge. Independent witnesses have 
asserted that at least ten thousand men will be needed, but 
not five thousand have been sent. If things take their 
natural course, the force which must ultimately be sent will 


- scarcely be less than forty thousand men. By insisting on 


the treaty with Annam M. Ferry is making it almost im- 
ible for China to yield. The offered guarantees respect- 
ing the delimitation of the southern frontier must seem a 


mere mockery to the Chinese Ampassapor. His Govern- | 


ment vehemently objects to seeing the French in a position 
to have any concern with their frontier at all, and the 
necessity of accepting guarantees would be hateful to them. 
The Marquess TsenG must be little versed in the practices 
of European international law if he does not point out to 
M. Ferry that by declaring the coast of Annam in a state 
of blockade the French Apmirat has given the best 
possible proof of the worthlessness of the treaty which is 
relied on at Paris. It would seem, however, that the 
French Government has not lost its confidence in the peaceful 
disposition of the Chinese. From the very beginning the 
party which favours an active colonial policy has asserted 
that the Chinese would offer no opposition, but that if by o 
chance they did it was not to be feared. Now that one-half 
of the prophecy has been proved to be false, the prophets 
can hardly avoid insisting on the other half out of a mere 
regard for their own reputation. As China has shown a 
determination to have her say in the settlement of Tonquin, 
it is all the more necessary to show that this is mere ) 
on her part. The Chinese are habitually spoken of in France 
as a people who are naturally incapable of fighting, and it 
is generally hinted that their factitious opposition is a mere 
scarecrow, invented by the perfidious commercial policy of 
England. Ifthe French Government also takes this view 
of the position a war may be considered as inevitable. It 
is, indeed, highly probable that both parties are relying on 
the voluntary or involuntary assistance of England. France 
knows that any war between a European State and China 
must cause the most serious disturbance to English trade, 
and relies accordingly on our making every possible effort 
to keep the peace. China is apparently making a very 
similar calculation. The Chinese, with the exception of the 
minority who inhabit the treaty ports, can afford to dispense 
with foreign trade fora time. There is a considerable party 
which would be glad to see it put a stop to for ever. 
Even the loss of the revenue from the Customs which 
would result from a blockade could be borne with equani- 
mity, as it is already mortgaged to English bankers. The 
Chinese probably calculate that the bankers would not bear 
the loss with equal philosophy. Both parties, in fact, 
calculate very plausibly that, should they fight, the heaviest 
blows will fall on England, and each hopes in consequence 
to obtain her help. The happiest solution would be that 
the French should justify the confidence expressed by Lord 
Hartinoton at Sheffield, and ask for the friendly arbitra- 
tion i? England, with a sincere intention of accepting the 
award, 

The position is not one which can be contemplated with 
any degree of complacency, for the inconvenience of being 
umpire in such a quarrel very much outweighs the dignity. 
It would be folly to suppose that either party would listen 
to our advice unless it was supported by threats, and the 
position is such as to preclude the use of threats. If China 
is preparing to resist, we can scarcely consent to put pressure 
on her in order to compel submission to what penton in 
England considers as an unwarranted aggression. To give 
effective help to China against any civilized Power would, 
under any circumstances, be almost impossible. It is 
only too probable that if war ensues England will sooner 
or later be drawn into the struggle. War against France 
would be tolerably certain in China to develop into war 
against all Europeans. It might result in breaking up 
the Chinese Empire, which is known to be by no means 
free from discontent, and to contain the elements of 
dissolution. If that is the consequence of its aggression, 
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France will have opened a new Eastern question, which 
might have been left peacefully alone for many years to 
come. In the meantime another and smaller question which 
has arisen out of the restless activity of France is by no 
means settled. Mr. SHaw has been released, but he is not, 
unless his words have been most grossly misreported, satis- 
fied with his release alone. It is to be supposed that some 
sort of justification will be offered for his arrest, and since 
he was finally let go on the ground that there was no reason 
to suppose that he had committed any kind of offence, he 
will, if the promises of the French Government have any 
serious meaning, be indemnified for his imprisonment 
and his loss. There is, fortunately, every sign that no 
serious complication will arise out of the trouble in 
Madagascar. That, however, is only one of many actual 
or possible causes of quarrel which the present policy of 
France is creating. By careful steering it may, no doubt, 
be possible to avoid being drawn into the disturbances in 
China, at least for the moment; but it is not the less a 
very serious thing that the peaceful progress of our trade 
and our relations with a neutral State should be liable to 
be disturbed at any moment by the aggressive enterprises 
of a European State which calls itself our friend. There is 
no wish on the part of any reasonable person to be on other 
than ectly friendly terms with France; but, if our 
trade is to be upset and our interests injured in innumer- 
able ways in the course of our neighbour's colonial enter- 
prises, we may well begin to ask what its friendship is 
worth. 


RUTLAND AND THE RURAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


HE task of explaining away the Rutland election 
' strains the resources of Radical apologists; though, if 
they are only anxious to prove that something may be said 
in the most hopeless case, their ingenuity is equal to the 
occasion. According to one journal, there were only 300 
farmers on the register, and perhaps it is assumed that 194 
of the number constituted the remarkable minority. As 
Mr. Davenrort Hanpiry and his supporters had access to 
the register, it is strange that they should have addressed 
themselves exclusively to the prejudices and cupidity of a 
small section of the constituency. According to the Daily 
yews, the chief agitator against the rights of landowners 
was brought down from London in the hope of persuading 
one-fifth of the whole body of electors that they would profit 
by the return of the Ministerial candidate. With the same 
object, all other political questions were left in abeyance, 
while the occupiers, who, according to the hypothesis, were 
certain to be outvoted, were exhorted to oppose the land- 
lords. It may also be remarked that independent electors, 
such as freeholders and tradesmen, are supposed to have 
been unanimous in their support of Mr. Lowrner. The 
commentators on the election who content themselves 
with chuckling over the approaching disfranchisement of 
the county of Rutland have a more plausible ground of con- 
solation. Mr. Forster, Mr. Fawcerr, and other conscien- 
tious Liberals who recognize the claim of minorities to a 
proportional or limited share of representation, may profit- 
ably observe the efficiency of the ancient and existing system 
in protecting the country from the unqualified supremacy 
of the multitude. The Liberal organs have taken the op- 
portunity to announce the impending establishment of 
universal suffrage. Equal electoral districts will complete 
the exclusion of the whole of the middle class in town and 
country from political influence. 

One disappointed partisan takes comfort in the reflection 
that in a short time there will be no rural constituencies 
to rebel against Mr. Giapstone. Under the approach- 
ing dispensation the constituencies will be so packed as 
to ensure the predominance of urban opinion even in 
agricultural districts such as that which includes the 
county of Rutland. When Mr. Hanprey and Mr. Howarp 
canvassed the tenantry of the county, they forgot to 
inform them that they were exercising the franchise for the 
last, or nearly the last, time. The Rutland farmers might 
have failed to appreciate the advantage of transferring to 
the great towns the decision of questions as to the admis- 
sion of diseased or suspected foreign cattle. The same 
writer who threatens the whole body of tenant-farmers with 
political extinction anticipates, with much reason, that at 
the same time aristocratic influence will be annihilated, and 
that probably large estates may be broken up. It had been 
thought that the party which introduced the Ballot had 


undertaken to render intimidation by landlords impossible ; 
and in this case, if in few other instances, the promise of 
the innovators has been kept. No landowner in Rutland, 
or in any other county, can dictate to his tenants, who, if 
they agree in his political opinions, give him an absolutely 
independent support. Mr. Lowrner, a stranger, has been 
returned by more than four to one, partly perhaps through 
a feeling of respect to the family which has long had a share 
in the representation, but principally because the tenantry 
and the other county electors disapprove of Radical opinions. 
A similar result has followed in almost all recent county 
contests, as in the North Riding and North Lincolnshire. 
The Agricultural Holdings Bill, which was intended to. 
purchase the support of the farmers to the Government, has 
not served its principal purpose. It must have been edifying 
to hear Mr. Howarp’s eulogies on a measure which he 
nevertheless denounces as inadequate. 

The managers of the Liberal party probably begin to 
suspect that their repeated bids for the support of tenant- 
farmers in the counties have practically failed. Their 
organs have perhaps for this reason lately intimated that 
the Bill for the extension of vowel f suffrage to the 
counties may probably be introduced in the Session of 
1884. The proposal of the measure, whether it were 
passed or rejected, would imply the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in the same year. The Ministers have probably 
not yet decided whether they will appeal to the country 
or endeavour to acquire additional credit by attempting 
some previous experiments in popular legislation. They 
have perhaps not yet appreciated the total indifference of 
even their own supporters to such innovations as the esta- 
blishment of a London municipality or a change in the ad- 
ministrative organization of counties. It may be confidently 
asserted that no proposal of the kind will be satisfactorily 
discussed if it is known that a general election will take 
place in the autumn. The time of the dissolution will, in. 
conformity with precedent, be determined by considerations 
of party expediency ; but the uncertainty of such calculations. 
was proved by the mistakes of Mr. GLADSTONE in 1874 and 
of Lord BEAcoNSFIELD in 1880. On the whole, the balance 
of probability is on the side of a dissolution in the course of 
next year. The most sanguine Liberal must by this time 
despair of conciliating the disaffected Irish, who will, as 
recent elections have shown, largely increase the numher of 
their vepresentatives in a new House of Commons. The 
rumour that, in deference to the Parnewi faction, the 
Ministers will introduce a measure for establishing local 
governing bodies, or authorized branches of the National 
League, is, even after all that has passed, barely credible. 
The English boroughs will probably return a Ministerial 
majority, though the organization of the Caucus has fallen 
into partial discredit. There are no bribes to be offered to- 
the county constituencies, for the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill will at least remain in force till it has been tried, and 
the tenantry care little for the proposed creation of rural 
municipalities, 

The result of a general election may perhaps in some 
degree depend on Mr. Giapstone’s personal course. He 
has often expressed with evident sincerity his wish to retire 
from office, and it is uncertain whether he may yield to the 
urgency of his followers, who will be anxious to conduct 
the struggle under his auspices. In 1880 the party had the 
great advantage of appealing to the confidence which different 
sections of the constituency might respectively repose in 
two supposed representatives of dissimilar opinions. Lord 
HarTINGTON was then expected to offer securities to moderate 
Liberals, while Mr. Giapstone, on sufficient grounds, 
rallied round him the advanced and revolutio factions. 
Experience has since proved that as long as Mr. GLapsToNE 
leads the party, the opinions and wishes of his colleagues 
are of secondary importance. If he retires before the 
election his successor will not excite any kind of popular 
enthusiasm. Lord Hartinctoy may not have lost reputa- 
tion for administrative ability, and asa speaker he improves 
with practice, though he makes no pretension to oratorical 
power; but he has perceptibly shaken the belief in his 
prudence and moderation, and Mr. Giapstone has destroyed 
the influence which he was gradually acquiring as a saga- 
cious party leader. It is not known that Lord Hartixcton 
has opposed the extreme section of the Cabinet in Irish 
questions; nor has he at any time dissented from Mr.’ 
GuapsTone’s more violent outbursts. It is perhaps not 
generally remembered that Lord Hartineton, as Secretary 
of State for India, was the first to recommend to the 
Viceroy the mischievous and dangerous legislation which 
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has since been promoted by Lord Ripon. It is not even 
certain that the Ministry would survive Mr. Giapstone’s 
departure; but perhaps Mr. CuamBeruain may judge that 
the time has not yet come for precipitating the rupture 
which he obviously contemplates. 

It is nearly certain that one more election will be held 
under the present electoral law. The Household Suffrage 
Bill will of course be carried in the House of Commons, and 
it is not even certain that the Opposition will divide against 
the second reading. The battle will probably be fought 
on an amendment to the effect that the scheme of redistri- 
bution ought to be simultaneously introduced, The Govern- 
ment will certainly not be prepared with such a measure, and 
the majority will no doubt accept the simpler proposal. 
Probably two-thirds of the members will privately regard 
the extension of the s as an unmixed evil; but it is 
an invidious duty to resist the enfranchisement of claimants 
who will have the opportunity of revenging themselves as 
soon as they are admitted to the franchise. The House of 
Lords will be perfectly justified in refusing to pass on the 
first occasion a measure of primary importance which has 
never been submitted to the constituencies. It is at least 

ible that many of them, when they understand the issue, 


“may decline to facilitate their own abolition. Rutland 


is evidently not anxious to be swamped by a mass of urban 
voters ; nor, indeed, would the farmers, even if there were 
no question of redistributing seats, willingly transfer the 
entire control of county representation to the labourers. 


The smaller boroughs and counties will by that time have | 


learned that, if they are not prepared to surrender their 
political existence, they must fight the battle on the Bill for 
extending the suffrage. The ultimate victory will perhaps 
rest with the revolutionary faction ; but all other Liberals 
have received fair warning that a County Franchise Bill is 
intended as a step to universal suffrage. The House of 
Lords, in rejecting such a measure at the fag-end of a 
Parliament, will be assured of support and sympathy. If 
the new Parliament reaffirms the decision in favour of a 
uniform franchise, the House of Lords will have no choice 
but to acquiesce. 


GORITZ AND PARIS. 


Sb most striking tribute that has been paid to the 
Count of CuamBorD is the testimony borne by the 
incidents of the funeral to the character of the surround. 
ings amidst which his life was passed. For a man to 
emancipate himself from the influence of a wife, when that 
influence is directed to strengthen the meaner and more 
personal elements in his own character, is a mark of con- 
siderable strength of purpose; and all the world now 
knows what the Count of CuamBorp would have done in 
his lifetime if he had only listened to the Countess. The 
temper which led her to insist on giving the place of 
chief mourner to the Count’s nearest relation, and not to 
his titular successor, would have led her to make a similar 
disposition of the succession itself. That the Count of 
CHamBorD could not have done so to any purpose does not 
really affect the question. The Countess of CHamporp 
doubtless believed that he could dispose of it—believed, 
that is, that the Legitimist party would prefer to see the 
Royal House represented by one who was next in blood to 
Heyry V., who inherited his political opinions, and who 
wanted nothing but the consecration which a testamentary 
adoption would have given him to unite in his single 
person all that Frenchmen of the right sort can wish 
to see in their King. There was much in this reason- 
ing that must have commended itself to the Count of 
Cuamporp’s mind; and it does him the more honour that 
he should have stedfastly resisted it. The particulars of 
the visit which the Count of Paris paid him when he was 
first supposed to be dying, trivial as they seemed at the 
time, are now explained. The Count’s determination that 
the Count of Paris should not be kept from his bedside 
even by the orders of the physicians; his ostentatious em- 
brace of a man for whom he could have felt neither admira- 
tion nor affection ; his express direction that at breakfast 
the Count of Paris should sit in his own place—the King’s 
place—had all a meaning. They were intended as a final 
protest against the line of conduct which the Countess of 
CHAMBORD would have wished him to follow, and which he 
had good reason to believe that, so far as it might be open 
to her to do so, she would follow when he was dead. e 
Count was resolved that, whatever she might do in this 


way, noone should be able to say that it was done at his 
bidding or with his consent. In this way he deprived the 
future action of the Countess of all political significance. 
No expression that she could give to her own wishes would 
affect in even a remote degree the devolution of the titular 
crown. The slight offered to the Count of Paris at Goritz 
now takes rank as a mere passing display of feminine dis- 
like. The Countess of CuamBorp has had one opportunity 
of proving in what estimation she holds the Princes of 
Orveans, and she has made full use of it. But it is im 
sible to say what effect this exhibition might not have 
upon the fortunes of the Royalist party in France if it had 
been sanctioned beforehand by the Count of CHamporp. 
That it was not so sanctioned—that, on the contrary, it was 
in the most marked manner cancelled by anticipation—is a 
remarkable proof of the extent to which the Count could, 
when need was, subordinate private feeling to public duty. 

It is natural that the Republican newspapers should 
make the most of the breach which has thus been disclosed. 
It really amounts to nothing more than often exists between 
a dowager and the new head of the family ; but it is not 
their cue to paint it in these subdued colours. In their 
hands its proportions swell and grow until it becomes an 
incurable schism between the Irreconcilable Legitimists 
who adhere to Don Car.os, and the Opportunist Legitimists 
who follow the Count of Paris. As a matter of fact, this 
schism exists only in the Republican imagination. Unwise 
as the French Legitimists have often shown themselves, 
they are not capable of doing such violence to history and 
common sense as would be involved in making a pretender 
of a man who does not even bear a French name. As 
Legitimists they are bound to hope that at some future 
day Frenchmen and Spaniards alike recognize their 
obligations, and submit themselves to their hereditary sove- 
reign. In that case France and Spain would be united 
under one monarch, and one of the most solemn acts of 
European diplomacy would be set at defiance. Frenchmen 
who are not Legitimists may be excused if they are unable 
to conceive this contingency as actually occurring; but 
Legitimists have no right to take shelter under any such 
plea. They cannot cease to regard such a combination as 
possible without deserting their own principles. Of what 
folly they might have been guilty if the Count of 
CuamporD had set them the example it is impossible to 
say ; but they are not likely to lose their heads at the in- 
vitation of his widow. The declaration signed on the 
afternoon of the funeral by the Duke of Rocnerovcau.p- 
Bisaccta puts their sanity on this point beyond the reach 
of question. The “French assembled at Goritz” do not 
waver in their fidelity to the principles that have so long 
guided them. But though they are there to “pay a last 
“ homage to the King ” who has not only commanded their 
allegiance but also shared their convictions, they have 
another duty to discharge, and that is to “hail in the Count 
“of Paris the Head of the House of France.” That is 
their answer to the question virtually put to them by the 
Countess of Cuamporp. The Count himself wished to 
spare them this ordeal, and though he fuiled in this he has 
still been able to deprive it of the possible uncertainty that 
under other conditions might have attached to the result. 
Schism in the Royal family there may be, but there is not a 
trace of any schism in the Royalist party. 

The Republican Government could not have done a wiser 
thing than allow the funeral service at the church of St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois, the “ Royal parish,” to be celebrated 
with all the pomp that Royalist devotion could give to it. 
Whether they feel confidence in the permanence of their 
victory over monarchical ideas or not, it is plainly good 
policy to assume it. Nothing would so surely weaken the 
Republic in the eyes of indifferent Frenchmen as any 
exhibition of mistrust in its own future. The attitude of 
the authorities in Paris on Monday was rational and 
dignified. They showed no uneasiness at the imposing 
spectacle provided by Royalist piety ; they made no attempt 
to mulct the ceremunial of any of its magnificence. Their 
composure may soon be subjected to a more severe trial. 
Unless the feeling of the Advanced Left has greatly 
changed within the last few months, an agitation for the 
banishment of the Count of Paris must very soon begin. 
It was demanded when he was much less formidable 
than he is now, and when he had done nothing that 
could possibly be construed into an assumption of 
Royal pretensions. Now he is undoubtedly a dangerous 
adversary, and however anxious he may be to keep 
his Royal character in the shade, there aré those who 
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will hardly suffer him to do so. Indiscreet partisans will 
certainly give him the Royal title, and though this could be 
disregarded when the recipient was an exile who had all 
his life been at open war with modern notions of govern- 
ment, it may not be so to pass over it when the reci- 

ient is a man thoroughly familiar with modern ideas of all 
Linds, and himself a French citizen. The pressure put upon 
the Government to use the powers lately conferred on them 
will be great, and it is not very clear where the strength to 
resist it is to come from. Nor indeed are signs wanting 
that it may be a part of the Royalist policy to provoke 
the banishment of the “ Head of the House of France.” 
The curious comment on M. Hervé’s prediction that when 
the Republicans scent danger they “ will attempt a second 
“ Fructidor,” which appeared in the Paris correspondence 
in Thursday’s Times, certainly points in this direction. 
The Orleanist to whom the remark is attributed is made 
to say, “I am of M. Henrvé’s opinion, . . . and in that 
“case I should like to see the Princes now composing 
“the Royal family of France abroad rather than at 
“home.” The Count of Paris would be an invaluable 
hostage if the Republic were once more fighting for its 
life, and a crisis might come on with too little warning to 
give him time to cross the frontier. From this point of 
view, as from every other, it would argue real wisdom 
on the part of the Republic to leave the Bourson family 
unmolested and within reach. But the panic excited by 
Prince Napo.zoy’s manifesto shows that in France at this 
moment wisdom is a commodity the demand for which is 
greatly in excess of the supply. The Government may 
resist all proposals to make the Count of Paris pay for the 
Count of Cuamporp’s death ; but it will not be surprising 
if his banishment is ultimately proposed by M. Ferry in 
the guise of a judicious compromise between extreme ideas 
on both sides. 


LONDON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


it the next Session is not exclusively occupied with Irish 
affairs, or with an alteration of the franchise, the Bill 
for abolishing the Corporation of London and establishing 
a metropolitan municipality will probably take precedence 
of other Government measures. The scheme will in many 
respects be plausible, and it is doubtful whether it may 
encounter an organized opposition; but it is highly desir- 
able that the importance of the change should be fully 
understood. The process by which other towns can obtain 
municipal institutions is not applicable to London ; but one 
condition of the assent of the Privy Council to incorpora- 
tion is an expression of the general wish of the inhabitants. 
It is not a little remarkable that the London agitators have 
never succeeded in obtaining even a show of popular sup- 
port. The present governing bodies of metropolitan dis- 
tricts, and apparently their constituents, are either indif- 
ferent or hostile to the scheme. The only names which are 
associated with the movement are those of a comparatively 
obscure member of Parliament and of an active tradesman. 
An Association for the promotion of the measure has never 
even attracted general attention, though its objects are 
approved by a few Radical clubs or hial caucuses. 
It may therefore be confidently asse that the motives 
of the municipal reformers are exclusively political. The 
objections to the incorporation of the metropolis are of 
‘the same nature. It is not impossible that under a central 
Corporation London may be almost as well administered as 
at present, as long as the control of the police is retained 
by the Government. But the establishment of a powerful 
representative body in the capital may, especially in times 
af excitement, involve serious danger. The existence of 
provincial Corporations furnishes no precedent for the 
municipal government of a population as large as that of 
Scotland. 

A writer in the National Review contributes little to the 
practical controversy by aa antiquarian essay on the early 
importance of London. The great power exercised by 
large cities in medieval Europe arose partly from their 
wealth and commercial influence, and more directly from 
their ability to put large armies in the field when there 
were few professional soldiers. The independence of the 

+ Italian cities was maintained by their superiority 
in numbers to ordinary feudal levies; and by the same 
‘means Ghent, Bruges, Liége, and other Low Country towns 
frequently offered formidable resistance to the Earls of 
Flanders, the Dukes of Burgundy, and the Kings of 


France. The civic forces were generally more than a match 
for their enemies in the field, and as long as they fought in 
the neighbourhood of their own walls they needed no com- 
missariat. In England, except during the Wars of the Roses 
and in the later civil wars, the City of London was rarely 
involved in warlike operations ; but it owed the respect in 
which it was held, and the maintenance of its ancient rights, 
to its resources in men and in money. Even in the reign 
of Grorce III. the City made itself troublesome, if not 
formidable, to the Government by opposing its privileges to 
those of the House of Commons. Thoughtful politicians 
have been since in the habit of regarding with complacency 
the survival of corporate splendour and hospitality, when all 
power of interference in political struggles has become obso- 
lete. The proposed substitution of King Stork for King 
Log is so far inconsistent with the old fable that the probable 
sufferers by the experiment have not solicited the change. 
The military power of great cities on the Continent is still 
considerable. The National Guard of Paris, though it failed 
to cover itself with glory during the siege in 1870, was 
strong enough to maintain a civil war against the Govern- 
ment for several weeks after the surrender of the city to 
the Germans. In the absence of a Channel Tunnel, Eng- 
land is happily exempt from the dangers which result from 
military training of the populace; but a Metropolitan 
municipality will certainly claim the direction of the police, 
and its demand may not improbably be hereafter conceded 
by a weak or factious Government. The promoters at the 
present time of local government in Ireland might plausibly 
contend that in arming a democratic English municipality 
they were committing a less criminal act of folly. 


It is by voting, and not by fighting, that great masses of 
men are in these times likely to endanger freedom, and to 
oppress a helpless minority. The two largest cities after 
London have had painful experience of the misgovernment 
of a municipality representing exclusively the poorest classes. 
In New York the local taxes are three or four times as large 
asin London, and the welfare and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants are to a great extent neglected. The ratepayers, and 
the writers who vainly attempt to defend their interests, 
have often contended that those who bear the burden ought 
in municipal, if not in political matters, to have an effective 
voice ; but the constituents of the Corporation, and espe- 
cially the Irish electors, have no intention of abdicating 
their profitable supremacy. The municipality of Paris is 
controlled by professed Jacobins, to the exclusion of all 
respectable es moderate citizens. Even the Republican 
Government and Legislature have thus far shrunk from the 
risk of entrusting to the municipality the control of the 
police ; nor have they consented to revive the formidable 
office of Mayor of Paris. The post would undoubtedly be 
occupied by some demagogue, who might, as opportunity 
occurred, not impossibly become the leader of a rebellion. 
Even during the Reign of Terror the Commune of Paris 
exceeded the Mountain and the Committee of Public Safety 
in bloodthirsty violence, and the least discreditable act of 
RosesPierreE was his execution of Hépert and CHAUMETTE. 
No one, according to the proverb, becomes suddenly a 
Jacobin or a Communist, and it is not suggested that the 
new Lord Mayor and Town Council will initiate massacre 
or civil war; but they will be returned on political grounds 
without regard to personal fitness, and the vast revenues 
and great power of the Corporation will be monopolized, as 
at Birmingham, by a faction. It is on this ground that the 
local Radical clubs unanimously support a measure which 
has been neither demanded nor approved by any non- 
political body. 

It might possibly be worth while to incur a serious risk 
for some great practical advantage; but, whatever argu- 
ments Sir Witt1am Harcourt may hold in reserve, Mr. 
Firta and Mr. Beat, who during his compulsory silence 
occupy the ground, have not convinced any reasonable 
and impartial person that the streets will be better paved, 
or any detail of administration better managed, under 
the new dispensation. Sir Wittram Harcourt himself 
must by this time have discovered that he was mistaken 
from beginning to end in the singular allocution which 
he addressed to the deputation which came to him to 
complain of the Water Companies. Happening to be 
much more deeply interested in his own suspended Bill 
than in the supply of water to the metropolis, he taunted 
the deputation with the alleged helplessness of a com- 
munity which was not yet blessed with a Mayor and 
Corporation. On a second occasion he proposed that the 
future Corporation should provide an alternative supply, 
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in defiance either of statutory prohibition or of uniform 
Parliamentary practice. When he learned, apparently 
for the first time, that the Act of 1875 rendered such a 
course impossible, Sir W. Harcourt hastily assumed that 
the prohibition had only been enacted eight years ago. He 
is now aware that since 1848 no public body can provide a 
water supply if a Company discharges the duty with reason- 
able efficiency. He may perhaps also have reflected that 
the rule is founded on obvious public expediency as well as 
on simple justice. More than half the waterworks in the king- 
dom have been constructed by Companiessince 1848, and none 
of them would have been undertaken but for the security 
afforded by the Act. In no instance, large or small, has 
Parliament allowed the rates to be used for purposes of 
competition with private undertakings. Sir W. Harcourt 
will scarcely repeat, when he introduces his Municipal Bill, 
the monstrous proposal that fifteen or twenty millions 
should be wholly wasted for the exclusive purpose of driving 
a hard bargain with the Companies. 

It is only by reason of temporary carelessness that an 
able and experienced administrator, who is also an accom- 
plished lawyer, can have fallen into so odd a succession of 
mistakes. Many less competent advocates of the muni- 
cipal project seem to imagine that a London Corporation 
would be relieved from all the disabilities which attach to 
other municipal bodies. It is scarcely to be supposed 
that Parliament will allow any municipal body, however 
large, to be judge in questions affecting rights of pro- 
—_~ in which it may itself be interested. If the new 

unicipality wishes, when it is constituted, to obtain pos- 
session of the water supply or the gas supply, or to take 
for public purposes land or houses belonging to private per- 
sons, it must obtain the necessary powers from Parliament, 
with the inevitable condition of paying the full value to 
the dispossessed owners. If the water undertakings were 
vested in the Corporation, it might or might not effect 
an improvement for which the present Corporation and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have already ample power. 
The quality of the water as delivered is, as a rule, excellent ; 
but, in consequence of the system of intermittent supply, 
it often becomes corrupted in the cisterns. The governing 
bodies have for several years had the power of requiring 
the Companies to give a constant supply, and of compelling 
the consumers to provide the requisite fittings. A not in- 
considerable part of London already receives constant 
supply, and the only reason that the system has not become 
universal is that householders dislike the trouble and the 
cost of a change. If the new Corporation overcomes their 
objections, it will have discharged one useful function. It 
would be nnjust to attribute to any municipality the folly 


of providing a new supply. 


RECENT DISASTERS, 


Yb cts of persons who find a pleasure in read- 
ing about the more striking kind of horrors have had 
every reason to be satisfied with their paper for some time 
past. Reports of little wars, such as that which is now 
going on in Tonquin, and rumours of approaching great 
wars in Europe have been the daily food of newspa’ 
readers for many years past. It is only at intervals that 
natural convulsions and great accidents come so fast one 
upon another as they have done lately. We have scarcely 
had time to forget the Austrian earthquakes, the almost 
total destruction of the island of Chio, and the great floods 
in Germany, before another series of disasters has begun on 
an even scale. While the emotion caused by the 
ruin of Ischia was still fresh, reports have been received of 
a ten times more terrible convulsion on the other side of 
the world. It is a natural though selfish consolation that 
we ourselves have as yet escaped very lightly. After 
several years of wet and storms and floods, what is by com- 
ge m a fairly good harvest has been vouchsafed to us. 
e gale of Sunday and Monday was severe, but not 
more severe than autumn storms usually are, and though 
it has caused a large amount of damage it has not 
been accompanied by any exceptionally terrible disaster. 
The loss of the barque @. J. Jones in Perran Bay is indeed 
a melancholy ; but it is an insignificant disaster in 
comparison with the collisions between crowded passen 
steamers which happen several times a year. As the pilot 
and the responsible officers have all — the best jad 
will perhaps be unable to decide whether the loss of thi 


_ barque was in any degree due to bad seamanship. As far 


as can be seen, eg which was possible under the 
circumstances was done to try to save the crew. It is 
satisfactory to find that there is no foundation for the report 
that the only life-boat in the neighbourhood was found to 
have a hole in the bottom ; but the satisfaction is dashed 
by the intelligence which reaches us at the same time that 
the crew “ had partaken of spirits rather freely.” The 
fact that, as the vessel lay, it would have been impossible 
for the life-boat to reach her, makes it a matter of no prac- 
tical importance, as far as this case is concerned, whether 
or not it was in a proper condition to be used; but the 
state of things revealed is not the less scandalous. It 
may also be concluded, without any great want of charity, 
that such stories as that of the hole in the boat would 
not be told at all if life-boats were not sometimes kept 
merely for show. They are often given by charitable 
persons to small towns on the coast, and it is at least 
possible that they are neglected from the want of a 
proper authority to see that they are kept in order. This 
wreck, however, melancholy as it was, belonged to what 
may be considered the inevitable and legitimate misfortunes 
of the seafaring life. It was, at least, not produced 
by reckless haste to reach port. When we consider how 
many vessels were at sea near the coast all through the gale, 
and remember the damage done by the storm of last year, 
we may well consider ourselves fortunate in having escaped 
so easily. 

The storm itself was an insignificant misfortune compared 
with the awful disaster which has befallen the islands of Java 
and Sumatra. Even the earthquake at Ischia may almost be 
called trifling in comparison. Full details are still wanting, 
but it is only too certain that the loss of life has been terrible. 
As a general rule, when such things happen, the first accounts 
are found, on inquiry, to have been exaggerated; but this 
time the reverse has been the case. The first report put 
the probable number of the killed at thirty thousand. Later 
accounts state the loss of life to have been three times 
greater than that. It may be hoped that there has been 
some exaggeration, and it is obvious that the estimate can 
as yet be only guesswork; but trustworthy reports show 
that the disaster has been on a scale which makes any loss 
of life seem possible. Two islands have sunk under water, 
the sea has swept over large towns, and a great stretch of 
coast has been reduced to ruin. The mere repetition of 
unfamiliar names can do little to make the whole scope of 
the disaster intelligible; but the facts that a European garri- 
son and fort have disappeared, and that the Dutch Govern- 
ment cannot learn whether any of its agents have escaped 
in the whole of a great district, can easily be realized. 
It is as if we were told that Trincomalee had disappeared, 
and that it could not as yet be discovered whether a single 
inhabitant of the Northern and Eastern provinces of Ceylon 
had escaped with his life. At the best their life is all that 
will remain to the survivors. The Dutch have the reputa- 
tion of governing their East Indian ions somewhat 
harshly, but they will no doubt do all they can to alleviate 
the misery of the sufferers. Their utmost, however, can 
be but little. The inhabitants who have escaped death are 
condemned to poverty and suffering for years. It is to be 
hoped that the charity of England, which is often lavished 
on less worthy objects, will not be found wanting on this 
occasion. Unless one of the reports sent home is wholly 
unfounded, the earthquake has produced changes in the 
form of the coast which will have permanent influence on 
the Eastern trade of the world. It is said that a plain of 
volcanic rock has been formed on the coast of Sumatra 
which makes all communication with Java impossible. 
Sunda Strait has always been notoriously difficult to 
navigate, and if this report is well founded it will for the 
future be altogether impassable, and the ships engaged in 
the China trade will have to take another and more 
circuitous route. 

The shocking railway accident near Berlin is in some 
respects more painful to contemplate than the disaster in 
Java. The number of victims is certainly very small in 
comparison. Asa mere matter of arithmetic, the loss of forty 
lives is a much less terrible thing than the loss of tens of 
thousands, The amount of misery caused in the two cases 
cannot be compared. The accident at Steglitz, however, is 
es shocking, because it has been obviously pro- 

uced by sheer human bungling and stupidity. With a 
little foresight and good management, it would have been 
= to against the occurrence of anything of the 

ind. But it would really a that everything had 
been done to prepare the way for the Steglitz accident. It 
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is monstrous that passengers should be allowed to cross 
railway lines from one side of a station to another at all. 
It is particularly scandalous that no tunnel or bridge should 
be provided when the station is at a place frequented by 
bodies of excursionists. The want of any such means of 
communication made it always possible that an accident 
would happen ; but the officials had to act on a rule which 
more than doubled the danger. According to the reports, 
it seems that the passengers were expected to wait on the 
down side—to use the English phrase—till the train for 
Berlin was at the platform. When it was there they were 
allowed to cross insa body. This is perfectly in keeping 
with the annoying Continental custom of penning travellers 
up like sheep, and letting them out on to the platform with 
arush, It was also perfectly in keeping with German ideas 
of order and good management that the rule should have 
been strictly carried out at Steglitz. The spectacle of troops 
of excursionists straggling by twos and threes across a line 
was more than the soul of any right-minded German official 
‘could be expected to endure. Under the circumstances, 
however, it was both imbecile and criminal to insist on 
carrying out the regulation. The officials must have known 
that the Cologne express was due at exactly the same time 
as the excursion train, and they acted as if they wished to 
collect the greatest ible number of people to be run 
over. What happened was only what might have been fore- 
seen by the help of a little commor sense. The passengers 
collected in a mob on one side of t... line, and made a rush 
as soon as they saw that their own train was in. It is said 
that the guards shouted and waved lanterns to warn them 
that the express was coming down, and that no attention 
was paid. It was a matter of course that no attention 
should be paid. For all that the passengers could tell they 
were being ordered to come across, and in any case the 
crowd behind could neither see nor hear. They pushed 
forward as soon as they were able to move, in perfect 
ignorance of the fact that they were thrusting their un- 
fortunate companions under the wheels of a train which 
was going at the rate of forty miles an hour. The conse- 
quences are too horrible to dwell on. It is said that the 
accident might have been avoided if the Prussian Chamber 
had voted the money it was asked for some time ago to build 
a bridge. That may be so; but it is also possible that the 
bridge would not have been finished, and that the accident 
would equally have happened. The ill-advised economy of 
the Prussian Chamber has had far less to do with causing 
the accident than the pedantic rules which bind the railway 
officials. If the passengers had been allowed to wait for 
their train on the platform, the line would have been clear. 
Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the Steglitz accident will 
call attention to the fact that in some stations near London 
passengers are still required to cross the line. It is not the 
custom to herd them together ; but individual passengers 
have been run over by the express when hurrying to catch 
their train, and it is always possible that in the excursion 
season the misfortune might happen on a larger scale. 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


pas recent meeting at Salzburg betweex the German 
and Austrian CHANCELLORS, coupled with the warn- 
ing articles addressed to France in the North German 
Gazette, would at any time, even if home politics were not 
for the moment stagnant, have attracted a good deal of 
public attention. It seems to be generally recognized that 
the warnings were intended only as a caution, and not as a 
note of alarm. Still the tension among the Continental 
Powers is a permanent fact, and must continue till the 
causes of it are removed or abated. The Eastern question, 
on the one hand, and the hostility between France and 
Germany, on the other, are the two constant reasons, apart 
from the accidents by which at any time the peace of 
Europe may be disturbed, why every great Continental 
Power is compelled to stand continually on the alert. Even 
the necessary means of defence which the most peaceably 
disposed among them are compelled to adopt furnish 
‘a fresh source of danger. It is impossible to have a 
great army anda dominant mili caste in any country 
without keeping the martial spirit in full activity. Start- 
ing with the Crimean War, which first, after the long peace, 
gave the os pr to military reorganization in Europe, 
we have within less than thirty years six wars in 
which two or more of the Great Powers have taken . 
After the Crimean War came the Franco-Austrian War ; 


then came the war of Austria and Prussia against Den- 
mark; then the war between Austria and Prussia; then 
followed the Franco-German War; and, finally, the war 
between Russia and Turkey. It happens constantly 
that international disputes are settled amicably, simply 
because one or both of the two parties may be unprepared 
to fight; but the fact that all the Continental Powers 
are compelled, by the force of circumstances and the ex- 
ample of their neighbours, to hold themselves always pre- 
pared for war, removes at all events one guarantee for 


peace. 

The interest which Prince Bismarck and the organs in 
the German press which he inspires take in French news- 
papers is probably due to a clear recognition of this fact. 
Both countries are now armed to the teeth; both are sus- 
ceptible and irritable with regard to one another ; and both 
are well aware that the occasion for a Euro war may 
present itself unexpectedly at any moment. In the state 
of unstable equilibrium in which Europe now is, the tone 
of the press in each country is an element which cannot be 
disregarded in the question whether peace can be main- 
tained or not. The good humour with which we are accus- 
tomed in England to take the most violent attacks made on 
us by the foreign press is apt to blind us to the fact that 
the pen-and-ink warfare between two Continental countries 
may easily be the prelude to hostilities of a much more 
serious kind, Prince Bismarck’s warning to France has 
certainly been misunderstood in England ; and some Eng- 
lish papers, and notably the Zimes, have lectured him on 
his supposed misdemeanour with a comic gravity. No 
one who remembers the few weeks which preceded the 
outbreak of the war between France and Germany in 1870 
will forget how nearly peace was preserved, and how surely 
it would have been preserved if the “light heart” with 
which, according to M. the French nation 
went into the conflict had not meant simply a light head. 
A little reserve and decency on the part of the French press 
would then, when the question of peace or war was 
trembling in the balance, have turned the scale in favour of 
peace. Noone knows better than Prince Bismarck what 
are the precise dangers to European peace which have at 
present to be guarded agai He has shown himself, 
ever since the consolidation of Germany, to be the reverse 
of the unscrupulous aggressor which the fears and imagi- 
nation of Frenchmen depict him to be ; he is, there is every 
reason to believe, sincerely anxious to maintain peace ; and 
if, from time to time, he gives a word of warning to France, 
it is much. more likely that he believes there are good 
grounds for it, than that he does so merely in a fit of ill- 
humour. 

The convocation of the es at an unusual season, 
following close upon the article in the North German Gazette, 
seemed to give additional importance to the warning. In fact, 
however, when the Reichstag met, the most important busi- 
ness given it to transact related to the commercial treaty 
between Germany and Spain. It is very possible, neverthe- 
less, that when the German Parliament was convoked, it 
was intended that matters of grave importance should be 
laid before it; and that, in the interval between the convo- 
cation and the actual meeting, the reasons for doing so had 
disappeared. The chief guarantee of European peace, as we 
have often pointed out, lies in a cordial alliance between 
Germany and Austria. The more sincere this alliance is, 
and the longer it lasts, the more other Powers will recognize 
its value. It may be hoped that in time those that are 
peaceably disposed will either formally adhere to it, or at 
any rate shape their policy on similar lines ; while the rest- 
lessness and aggressiveness of others will be kept in check 
by the knowledge that the central European States are to- 
gether too strong to be attacked with success. It is natural 
to suppose that the late meeting of the two Chancellors had 
for its object to reaffirm and to strengthen the good under- 
standing between Germany and Austria. The more con- 
ciliatory tone of the latest article in the North German 
Gazette on the relations between France and Germany 
appears to imply that, if any. misunderstanding had a short 
time ago arisen between the two countries, the occasion 
of it has now passed away. The substance of this article 
is that, as long as France respects the provisions of the 
Treaty of Frankfort, and neither directly nor indirectly 
seeks to violate them, Germany will not only refrain from 
any aggressive action against France; but will be benevo- 
lently neutral in any disputes in which France may choose 
to get involved out of Euro And here we reach a point 
which touches very closely interests and the policy of 
this country. 
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It is well known that the new colonial policy of France, 
which was initiated by the expedition to Tunis, was begun 
with the approval of Prince Bismarck ; nor is it easy to see 
what ground he could have for disapproving of it. The 
first step served to alienate Italy from France and to pre- 
pare the way for the admission of Italy into the Austro- 
German alliance. Whether the acquisition of Tunis is an 
equivalent for this loss is more than doubtful. The recent 
policy of France has obliterated in Italy all memories of the 
services rendered to her in 1859; and the next European 
war may see the armies and fleets of Italy arrayed against 
the rival who is striving to exclude her from all influence 
in the Mediterranean. Prince Bismarcx’s knowledge of 
the French character and of French history has taught him, 
as it has taught every impartial observer, that if France 
cannot be aggressive in one direction she is pretty sure to 
be so in another. French restlessness naturally moves on 
the line of least resistance ; and, as it has become hopeless 
to attempt the overthrow of Germany, and as the chances 
of redeeming the defeats of 1870 are indefinitely post- 
poned, some sort of compensation for the wounded national 
pride has to be sought elsewhere. The French appetite 
for colonial adventure has grown by what it feeds on. 
Partly stimulated by their own successes in Tunis, and 
partly stirred to rivalry by English successes in Egypt, 
the French have plunged into a series of enterprises 
outside Europe, in none of which, we may be certain, 
will Prince Bismarck put any obstacle in their way. They 
have, so far, brought France no substantial gain, and 
they nave alienated, to no small degree, the sympathies 
of this country from her. Nor is this all. They have 
brought her to the brink of a war with China, in which, if 
it is vigorously undertaken by that empire, France can 
only conquer by a large expenditure of men and money, 
and by seriously weakening her military and naval establish- 
ment at home. By this diversion of French ambition into 
new channels the Continental Powers of Europe are 
rendered so much the safer, and France, more than at any 
time since the Franco-German war, now finds herself, not 
only in a position of complete isolation, but with new 
enterprises on hand which must prove a constant drain on 
her resources. It is from this point of view that warnings 
such as those recently given in the Vorth German Gazette 
should be regarded. The lesson which Prince Bismarck, 
ever since the Peace of Frankfort, has striven to impress 
on the French mind is this. Germany and her allies are 
quite strong enough to resist any attack that France and 
whatever friends she can find may make upon her. But if 
France, without making any actual attack, chooses to take 
up an irritating and aggressive attitude towards Germany, 
it is by no means certain that Germany will not anticipate 
France and strike the first blow herself. On the other 
hand, whatever France may choose to do elsewhere than in 
Europe is no business of Germany’s. The prudence and 
foresight of this policy are verified year after year. France 
now finds herself in a much weaker position than before she 
rushed into colonial enterprises. While the Austro-German 
alliance seems yearly to be growing in strength and 
intimacy, France is steadily losing friends and frittering 
away in unprofitable adventures abroad the strength which 
unforeseen accidents may at any moment call upon her to 
put forth in Europe. 


THE HARVEST. 


i yer most conspicuous fact with regard to the crops of 
the United Kingdom is that the wheat crop of this 
ear is probably the smallest grown within living memory. 
t must not be inferred from this statement that the yield 
acre is the worst that can be remembered ; enough has 
oa ascertained with regard to the produce of the crop now 
being gathered to make it certain that in many years the 
yield per acre has been less than it is in 1883. But, taking 
acreage and yield together, the total growth is very small. 
For the last ten years the acreage devoted to wheat has 
steadily declined in quantity, and in round numbers it may 
be said that in the cereal year just closing there were a 
million acres less planted with wheat than was the case ten 
years ago. The cultivation of land for wheat appears to be 
dying out. It is by no means certain, however, that in 
this season there was so great a reduction compared with 
last year as there is—namely, 13 per cent.—by the free 
choice and judgment of the farmers. It may well be that 


the competition of the American and Russian and Indian | 


wheat-fields is forcing our farmers to give up wheat-growing 


because it is an unprofitable employment of land, labour, 
and capital, now that the constant and ample supplies from 
foreign sources deprive them of any compensation in the 
way of high prices for bad crops; and it must be remem- 
bered that bad crops have been the rule for nine years in 
succession. The last good crop was in 1874, and the last 
big crop of wheat was in 1868. It has been made as clear 
as noonday that wheat-growing in this country can pay its 
way only if the quantity and quality of the produce are 
both good and a fair price can be obtained. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, quantity, quality, and price having been 
poor for so many successive years, that the agricultural 
returns show that a diminishing area of land is under 
wheat. The diminution, however, of this year is pro- 
bably so we as it is from causes beyond the farmer’s 
control. eat may be sown in the autumn or in the 
spring. The autumn-sown crop is much more to be 
relied upon than is the spring-sown, which is notoriously 
an uncertain crop. Indeed many farmers will not plant 
wheat in the spring, preferring to devote the land to other 
purposes. In days when high prices were possible the 
risk was worth running ; but now it is not worth while to 
incur the chance of failure. As will be remembered, early 
in the autumn of last year constant rains set in which com- 
pletely prevented the tillage of the land, and these rains 
lasted with a strange persistence until the early spring. 
There are many stories of fields partly sown in October 
by vigorous pushing farmers, where, before the seeding 
could be completed, the rains came and stopped the work, 
and there was no chance of sowing the remainder of the 
same fields until March, because for the whole interval the 
land was in a water-logged condition. And thus, perhaps, 
it may be that, if the autumn had been more propitious, 
the area of land under wheat would have been greater. 


The fact, however, remains that, whether from dis- 
couragement by low prices, or discouragement by bad 
weather at seeding-time, the acreage of wheat in this 
country is the smallest on record. The most sanguine 
could not expect that with so unfavourable a seed-bed a 
strong and fruitful plant would be the result. The early 
reports spoke of a thin plant, and later ones of “ light 
heads,” and perhaps these expressions, as general descrip- 
tions of the crop, are not inaccurate. The truth seems 
to be that the yield is most variable. There never was 
perhaps a year when it was more difficult to assess the 
average yield per acre. Some-crops are undoubtedly very 
heavy ; others are just as light. In some places it is said 
that five and even six quarters of good wheat have been 
produced to the acre; in others the yield has not reached 
more than two quarters, and that of inferior quality. 
It is certainly too early to attempt to arrive at any defi- 
nite estimate of the yield ; there is, however, remarkable 
unanimity on the part of all the journals which collect 
reports of the growing crops in the opinion that the crop is 
short of an average; and it may be remarked that the 
reports which are later in date, and therefore based on more 
extended experience of the result of threshing, take a more 
gloomy view than the earlier ones. It is certain that the 
“ over average” crops are not more than about one-tenth of 
the whole. Estimates of twenty-six bushels per acre are 
now regarded as likely to err on the side of being too high, 
and if this figure be applied to the known acreage, and the 
requisite reduction made for seed corn and that which is 
unfit for bread-making purposes, there would appear to be 
no more than 7} millions of quarters of wheat available 
for human food from the home growth of these islands. How 
much of this will be secured in sound condition fit for bread 
will remain in doubt for a short time ; the weather for a large 
part of August did wonders in maturing the crop in the 
southern part of the country, but the stormy weather with 
Which in this year, as in last year, September was ushered in 
reminds us that a large portion of the crop is still in jeopardy. 
Assuming, however, that it will all be secured in tolerable 
order, if existing stocks are to be maintained at this time 
twelve months importations to the extent of some 16} to 
17 millions of quarters will be wanted. Probably the 
lower figure will suffice, because the potato crop promises a 
large yield of excellent quality should it remain tolerably 
free from disease. The disease has attacked the tubers in 
many districts, but so far the complaints do not appear to 
beserious. It may be remarked that nothing tends to reduce 
the consumption of bread so much as a plentiful supply of 
good potatoes. A further deduction may be made from the 
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the abnormally large stocks of wheat and flour known 
to exist in the stores at our seaports. These may be 
drawn on to the extent probably of two or three millions 
of quarters without ing a hazardously low point, so 
that imports of about 14 millions of quarters of wheat 
would meet the wants of the nation. Hence, as it is 
possible that consumption may be satisfied by an import 
of about 14 millions of quarters of wheat, and as, excluding 
the year just completed, when we imported 20} millions, our 
imports in the three previous years exceeded in each year 
16 million quarters, there is no ground at first sight for any 
apprehension as to difficulty in obtaining the supply of 
wheat we need. It is true that England will not be without 
competitors for the surplus of the exporting countries, for 
the wheat crop of Western Europe is poor, and importations 
will be necessary to fill up the gap in several countries. But 
it is reported that France, where the result of the new 
crop is in doubt, has also large reserves of old wheat. It is 
also true that the crop of the United States, whence in good 
seasons enormous supplies are drawn, is bad; but the fact 
that it is bad means not a cessation of exports, but only a 
reduction in their scale, and it seems to be agreed that very 
large stocks remain over from previous crops in America, 
which will go some way towards making up the deficiency 
of the 1882 crop. It may be said, indeed, that if the area 
of land under wheat in America produced year after year 
an abundant crop,a market could not be found for the 
surplus. America can easily spare for England, after satis- 
fying other customers, 8 to 10 millions of quarters, and 
India and Russia, to put aside all smaller sources of supply, 
will send us more than the rest. Prices are now low, and the 
competition of France and Germany may force us, after our 
stocks have been reduced, to pay somewhat higher for what 
we want ; but enough is known to give the country con- 
fidence that bread will be cheap in the coming year. 


The area planted with oats and barley does not show any 
distinct tendency to decrease or to increase. The land under 
barley is somewhat less than the average of the last ten years; 
while under oats there is more than in any year of which 
records have been obtained. These are the hest corn crops 
of the year, and both give good yields. What the quality 
may be depends very much on the weather, but the quantity 
is assured. The quality of home-grown barley of late years 
has been extremely indifferent in consequence of the wet 
autumns. What between bad barleysand the failure of the 
hop crop last year brewers had a rough time of it, for it is 
not the custom of the trade to vary the price as the cost of 
materials changes, and a heavy crop of good-quality barley 
will be very welcome to them. And there appears also to 
be compensation in store for them for the losses they suffered 
last year through the enormous prices they were obliged to 
pay for hops. Until the gale of last Sunday, the accounts of 
the hops gave promise of an immense crop of exceptionally 
fine quality. But the storm of that day wrought great 
damage by bruising the unpicked hops. The quality will 
therefore suffer, but the quantity is great enough to ensure 
moderate prices. A serious feature in the agricultural 
balance-sheet of the year is the very small advance shown 
in the numbers of our cattle and sheep. The numbers 
of cattle have increased by only 2°7 per cent. over those 
in 1882; and those of sheep by only 3°1 percent. But of 
cattle we have less by about a similar percentage than we 
possessed in 1874, and almost precisely the same number 
that we had in 1873 ; while of sheep we have about 5 million 
head less than in 1874 or 1868, the two years when our 
flocks were at their highest point. When the increase of 
the population and the comparatively small increase in the 
imports of animals are taken into consideration, there need 
be no surprise at the high prices commanded by beef and 
mutton. Our pasture and grass lands have shown a steady 
increase, however, during the same period; and at first 
sight it would appear that they must be less productive, as 
we get less meat from them. But it is to be observed that 
a distinct increase of the use of milk as a beverage has taken 
place meanwhile, and it may be that the population is taking 
an increased yield off the land in the shape of milk and its 
products, instead of in the form of meat. It is an inquiry 
well worth instituting, though full of difficulty. From 
whatever source the profit comes, and there is no need to 
seek for anything beyond the high price of meat to account 
for it, meadow lands are without doubt remunerative to the 
farmer, and there is no difficulty in letting pasture farms. 
Certain it is that our pastures have yielded excellent herbage 
this year; though, so far as the hay crop is concerned, the 


gathering was long and tedious, and a large proportion of | 


the crop was spoiled by delay andrain. Horse-keepers will 
not find their bills ruinous this season. Straw for litter will 
be the great difficulty ; and if the area under wheat becomes 
much less, this, the best of all bedding for horses, will have 
to be abandoned. Its scarcity now makes it very costly. 


LORD COLERIDGE INTERVIEWED. 


| Bes COLERIDGE has of late had several opportu- 
nities of doing the press of his native country some 
service in an extra-official way. He supplied it with many 
columns of copy, directly or indirectly, only a few weeks 
ago, when he took the chair at a public dinner, and made 
one more of our fidgety assertions that the stage is in Eng- 
land a reputable profession. After giving everybody an 
excellent text for long demonstrations of what might well 
be taken for a self-evident proposition, he has now come to 
the help of the newspapers in the silly season. His trip to 
America was sure to be amply commented on in that con- 
tinent, where much less distinguished persons have filled 
their columns before now. It was less a matter of course 
that the impertinent gabble of American reporters should 
be largely copied into English papers. There is, however, 
no particular cause for surprise that this also should have 
come to pass. The funnier kind of our newspapers have 
drawn on the American press for their humour for so long 
now that they may reasonably begin to imitate it in other 
things. The Americanization of our institutions is fated to 
proceed apace. For the rest, harmless tittle-tattle about 
the doings and sayings of a judge fills space not less 
effectually and more agreeably than long reports of drown- 
ings by shipwreck or killing by railway accidents. From 
one point of view, however, the extracts from the New 
York papers are decidedly disappointing. To report all the 
traveller's sayings and doings shows a sincere intention on 
their part to be as pushing and offensive as ever, but the 
result has not wholly answered to the endeavour. We shall 
not be in a hurry to assert that the taste of American 
journalism is improving, or that their public is less fond of 
gossip than of old. Summer heat and tedium of working 
in holiday time no doubt affect New York reporters like 
other people. If they do not leave their vices of impu- 
dence, and mendacity, and underbred curiosity, there per- 
haps come times of lassitude when these vices leave them. 
Something, too, must be allowed for the fact that Lord 
Co.rrincE and his fellow-travellers are defended by a body 
of American friends not untrained in the art of keeping 
the reporter at a proper distance. From some or from all 
of these causes, or for some more subtle reason which we 
have not succeeded in discovering, it is certainly the case 
that the reporters set to worry Lord CoLeripcE have been, 
judging by their former feats, discreet even to dulness. 
They have scarcely gone beyond pestering him with harm- 
less questions about harmless things. They do not appear 
to have inquired into what he ate at breakfast, or whether 
he wore a nightcap, or how many shirts he carried in his 
trunk, or any of the other and even more delicate matters 
which used to be dear to the readers of American papers. 
His personal appearance has, indeed, been the subject of 
some comment; but so mild is that comment that it would 
scarcely be worthy of notice if it did not suggest some 
speculation as to the ideals of the reporters themselves, 
picked up in the course of their studies at school and else- 
where. “ As his lordship was leaning over the rail,” says 
the reporter of the New York World, “ he presented little 
“ the appearance of the typical English judge.” How ought 
an English judge to look when he is leaning over a rail, 
according to American ideas? A certain amount of negative 
evidence is afforded by the further comments of the re- 
porter. We hear of Lord CoLEripcr’s “ six feet of height,” 
from which it appears that the typical English judge of 
American fancy is not tall. Further on there isa reference 
to “the slight stoop in the shoulders,” from which it is fair 
to conclude that—-always according to the idea of New 
York—the grave persons who sit upon “the royal bench of 
“ British Themis” should be square-built. “ His face (Lord 
CoLERIDGE’s) was ruddy, pleasant, and clean-shaven,” as he 
looked down on that reporter who had come out to see a 
typical English judge, and went back disappointed. It is 
further noted that “the sixty years in passing over his 
“head had touched it with grey.” The reporter does not 
tell us what particular sixty years he points out by his 
definite article, but we may conclude rather that his 
grammar is defective than that he supposes a particular 
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series of years to exist for the purpose of passing over 
the heads of Lord Chief Justices of England. On the 
whole, therefore, we learn from this ingenious gentleman 
that the typical English judge of American fancy, be- 
sides being short and thickset, must neither be ruddy, 
nor pleasant, nor clean-shaven, nor sixty years of age and 
upwards, or that, if he is—for on this point there is 
room for doubt—then his hair must not be grey. We 
should like to learn whether the typical English judge is 


art. Perhaps he always wears his wig? It speaks well for 
the growing self-restraint of the American reporter that 
Lord CoLerincE was not asked, as he looked over the rail 
of Mr. Gerry’s yacht, what he thought of America. The 
representatives of the newspapers (we believe that is their 
favourite title) seem to have been content to wait for the 
spontaneous expression of his opinion on the merits of 
Brooklyn Bridge and the beauties of nature and art in and 
about New York. Their curiosity was of a more practical | 
kind, for they succeeded in extorting a legal opinion out. of | 
the Lorp Cuter Justice and his brother judge, Sir James | 
Hannen, as they were, so to speak, sitting in banco at the | 
breakfast table. The point was not a very delicate one. 
“ After breakfast was over, the Herald reporter brought up 
“the subject of the Confederate Bond Syndicate in England 
“and its contemplated action, as outlined in the Herald’s 
“ cable despatches.” It will be highly satisfactory to any 
American who may fear that something would come of the 
Confederate Bond Syndicate to learn that “among these 
“eminent men of the English Bar” (two of them are on the 
Bench, as it happens, but this is amatter of detail) “ there was 
“ no divided ©»inion on the subject.” They had no hesitation 
in saying that, on looking into the matter of the Confederate 
Bonds, they found nothing in it. What sort of answer 
the reporter thought he would get when he asked Lord 
CoLerIDGE whether he was afraid of being blown up with 
dynamite we cannot guess. From the fact that the Herald 
thinks it necessary to inform its readers, in large type, that 
he is “clearly not afraid,” perhaps it was an expression 
of abject terror. He was convinced of the Lorp Cuter 
Justice’s courage by a little smile, the gentle charm which 
vanquished Camorns in a tenderer matter. Indeed Lord 
CoLERIDGE seems to have smiled, and smiled with the hap- 
piest effects. He told his questioner that he objected to 
rushing through a country, “ with a smile at reminiscences 
“ American travellers called up.” Whether these travellers 
were in or from America does not appear, but probably the 
latter, as the reporter’s resigned victim went on to add, “I 
“ have met a number of cultured Americans, and have been 
“ attracted by a certain vivacity possessed by them as a | 
“class.” If the report of the conversation is accurate, it 
would appear that the air of America has already had an | 
injurious effect on Lord CoLermer’s taste in adjectives. On 
this side of the herring-pond he would doubtless have re- 
membered that “cultured” is part of the vocabulary of 
our prigs. In the following sentences we get what is 
perhaps the most satisfactory explanation of his continual 
smiling throughout this most interesting conversation. 
“ My ideas of this country are exceedingly vague, though,” 
he said, “I know hardly more of it than did young 
“ Martin Cuvzztewit.” Now under the circumstances 
there was malice in this mention of the novel in which 
Dickens took his revenge for much boring and the failure 
to obtain an American copyright. In a sly way Lord 
CoLeRIDGE was poking fun at the reporter. He uttered 
these so harmless-seeming words with a distinct re- 
collection of the gentleman who waited for the steamer 
which brought young Martin Cuvuzziewit across the 
Atlantic on the voyage which erded at Eden. On two 
other points of some interest answers of a very guarded 
character were got from the wandering Curer Justice. He 
made the safe observation that “ When I left England the 
“ Trish question and the Irish people were in the usual con- 
“ dition. Nothing seems to affect them or bring matters 
“ any nearer to adjustment.” As the same answer might 
have been safely given at random by a Rip Van WINKLE 
who had just woke from a sleep of any length, Lord 
CoLERIDGE cannot be said to have added materially to the 
sum of American knowledge by this his most judicious 
reply to the —— journalist. Again, with the same 
commendable reserve, he “ allowed,” to drop for a moment 
into the American language, that England would probably 
adopt a Code in the course of time, but he declined to 
guess how much time would pass before the reform was 
effected. It would be curious to learn how long Lord 


CoLERIDGE thinks it would take a Grand Committee to 
make its mind up on the merits of a Code. But the 
feeble reporter never asked, and it is too probable that 
Lord CoLeripce would have smiled, and put the question 
by, so wary was he. 

It must be acknowledged that as yet the reporters have 
either not tried to get rises out of their visitor or have 
failed. Their want of power is more probable than their 
want of will. With the usual smile he gave the repre- 
sentatives of the great, intelligent, and “cultured” press of 
America to understand that he would not be drawn like a 
badger. “Iam a very bad hand at answering questions, 
“ for I am so thoroughly used to cross-examining on my own 
“account that my remarks are usually, indeed, with an 
“ interrogation,” was the polite formula he used on the 
occasion. It was not generally supposed, in the days before 
Lord CoteripcE had passed from the Bar to the Bench, 
that cross-examination was exactly his strongest point, but 
he has certainly shown that he does not want skill in the 
passive part of the art. On this side of the ocean no regret 
will be felt to learn that it isso. In these days of talkative 
statesmen and impulsive self-revelations on the part of 
persons in authority, it is pleasant to know that there are 
still some who can be reticent with dignity. But does 
Lord Coreripce think that this obstinacy in refusing 
to gratify the legitimate desires of a great and inqui- 
sitive people is the proper way to promote friendly feel- 
ings between the nations? We know how our American 
cousins can run after a Duke, for did not that Duke’s 
own reporter, Dr. Witt1am RusseLt, write a book to 
tell us all about it? From the same authority we know 
how angry they were when the door was shut on their 
impertinent noses. It is to be feared that the slowly 
growing kindness of America for England will not stand 
many such strains. All this suggests a very serious reflec- 
tion. In a short time an Englishman who is more talked 
about than any other of his generation will go to the 
States; and it is said on the best authority that he too, 
like the Duke of Sutherland, means to take his own 
reporter. It is prudently done in Mr. Irvine as far as 
his own convenience is concerned, but is it patriotic ? 
Ought he not to think how likely it is that such an 
exclusive regard for his privacy may hurt the interests 
of many active journalists and revive the feelings to 
which Mr. Lowe. gave eloquent expression in days when 
he was not yet Ampassapor to the Court of St. James's? 
A happier prospect is that this revolt against the inter- 
viewer may hasten the arrival of the day when distinguished 
persons may travel in America to attend to their business 
or see their friends without being subject to the persecu- 
tions of impudent intruders. It is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished ; but, like the adoption of the Eng- 


| lish Criminal Code, it must, we fear, be postponed to a 


distant and uncertain future. 


SHAKSPEARE’S GRAVE. 


* a letter to the Times of Tuesday last, the Rev. 
G. Arsutunot, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, informs 
the public that “the silly season” has begun. We can 
only hope that, so far as regards the proposal to which his 
letter refers, as well as the part which he has personally 
taken in it, the silly season is already at an end, It 
is the neighbouring town of Coventry which boasts of a 
“ Peeping Tom” amid its mythical heroes ; but if the pro- 
sal to unearth with no reasonable cause the mortal remains 
of England’s greatest poet should be really carried out, the 
palm for vulgar and indecent curiosity will have to be trans- 
ferred to Stratford. It appears that Dr. Ineiepy, the 
author of a work entitled Shakespear's Bones, with which 
we do not happen to be acquainted, dedicated the same 
jointly to the Vicar and the Mayor and Corporation of 
SHAKSPEARE’s native town. He also, it appears, sent a pre- 
sentation copy to the Vicar, and presumably also to the 
Mayor. We cannot but wonder, as the work is dedicated 
to the Corporation as well, whether all the members of the 
Town Council, and all the officers of the Corporation, such 
as the Town Clerk, the Chief of the Police, and the Inspector 
of Nuisances, were similarly honoured. It would seem onl 
courteous on Dr. IncLeBy’s part to have paid the usual mar 
of respect to those to whom he dedicates his book; but, if 
he did so, he must have incurred very serious expense. 
Not having seen the work in question, we have no opinion 
as to whether either the Vicar, or the Mayor, or the 
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Corporation will be any the wiser for reading it ; though, 
judging from the antecedent probabilities of the case, we 
should advise them to refrain. But as to the practical 
proposal which accompanied Dr. Inciepy’s gift to the 
Vicar, we confess to having a very strong and decided 
opinion. Dr. IncteBy proposes to exhume SHAKSPEARE’S 
body with a view of satisfying himself as to certain points 
on which he is doubtful. Now both psychologists and 
plain —_ are agreed that the state of doubt is not a 
pleasurable one ; but even if points of much greater im- 
portance than are involved in the present case could be set 
at rest by the proposed disinterment, we should still hold 
that certainty as to them would be dearly purchased by 
what we cannot but regard as an utterly senseless 
sacrilege. 

The object, we are informed, for which SHaKsPearr’s last 
wishes are to be set at nought, is “to compare the poet’s 
“ skull with the monumental bust in the church, and also 
“ to set at rest the many conflicting portraits of the poet in | 
“ existence.” The final clause of this sentence is a master- 
piece of bad English. But the writer’s style is not just now 
our business. As Mr. Hattiwert-Puriirrs justly re- 
marks in a memorial which he has addressed on this subject 
to the Mayor and Corporation, either the skull which the 
exhumers might find in the grave will or will not corre- 
spond with the bust in the church. If it does correspond, 
what is at present a very probable surmise will be turned 
into a certainty. If, on the other hand, it does not, then 
the inference will be that the skull is not SHakspEare’s. 
That the bust is an authentic likeness, and that it was very 
probably taken from a mask made after death, is a view of 
the matter which has far more in its favour than that a 
skull found in the grave, and differing from the bust, can 
be that of the poet. There is really very little to add by 


way of argument to Mr. brief 
memorial ; nor is there any escape from the dilemma which — 
he sets before Dr. IncLesy. More than two centuries and 
a half have passed away since SHaKSPEARE’S death, and we | 
can have absolutely no certainty that at some time or other | 
in the course of that period his grave has not been 
tampered with. If now, in the full light of publicity, 
people are to be found ready to disregard the pathetic 
appeal written on the gravestone, it is at least possible that 
the tomb has been already disturbed and all record of the 
fact been lost. There is, indeed, a story of a person who 
obtained leave from a former Vicar to open the grave, but 
who providentially went mad before the project could be 
carried out. The sole point which can by any possibility be 
re by opening the grave is this :—If the skull and the 
ust e, this will be proof that no Dr. INGLEBys have been 
at work before. Whether this result is worth the pain and 
shame which will be felt wherever the name of SHAKSPEARE 
is held in honour we can safely leave our readers to decide. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the Town Council of 
Stratford, setting an example which the Vicar would do 
well to follow, have decided to do all in their power to 
hinder the proposed sacrilege. In the face of this, and of 
the strong expressions of disapproval which have come from 
many other quarters, the proposal will hardly be pressed, 
and will almost certainly not be carried out. The problems 
that exercise Dr. IncGLEBy’s mind will remain unsolved, and 
SmaksPeareE’s bones will for the present rest in peace. The 
Aang however, is one which, in an age of petty and 
iseased curiosity, is not unlikely to be revived; and we 
dare say that there are a good many people besides Dr. 
Inetesy who will be disappointed at his failure. There is 
something inhuman, in the literal sense of the word, in this 
craving to pry into what the piety of mankind has always 
treated with a solemn reserve. Right feeling prompts us 
to respect the graves even of those who are quite unknown 
tous. The last wishes of the dead, even if they seem to 
us capricious or unreasonable, we do not lightly set aside. 
Unless it be a plain duty to disregard them, they are apt 
to be carried out with a fidelity which perhaps no wish of 
the living person could have commanded. But there is 
nothing capricious or unreasonable in the poet’s desire that 
what was mortal of him should rest in ce in the 
parish church of his native town. We have heard it said 
that to open the grave would do no harm to the dead. 
That may be true enough. We object to the proposal, not 
because it harms the dead, but because it harms the living. 
We object to it because, by the nature of the human mind, 
feclings of reverence and affection gather round the last 
resting-places of those whose words or deeds have made 


them leaders and benefactors of mankind. It is of much 


more importance that these feelings should be respected 
than that the claims of a trivial and purposeless curiosity 
should be gratified. To attain some end of serious import- 
ance, no one would object to the exhumation of any body 
so long as it was done decently and in order. But that, to 
gain the idle object of Dr. Inctepy’s search, the last prayer 
of one to whom every cultivated Englishman owes a personal 
debt of gratitude should be wantonly rejected is a wholly 
different matter. It would needlessly disgust and offend 
thousands of people ; it would bring deserved opprobrium on 
the country in the eyes of other nations ; and it would go far 
to stimulate the vice of morbid and impertinent curiosity, 
which needs no encouragement, but rather every check that 
can be applied to it. 

The Vicar’s letter to the Times is curious. “If public 
“ opinion,” he says, “ was clearly expressed in favour of an 
“ exploration of the poet’stomb, I should offer no opposition.” 
Now what public opinion has to do with the matter, and 
what the Vicar’s notion of public opinion is, it is a little 
hayd to make out. Taking perhaps too idealistic a view 
of the functions of a clergyman, we imagined that it was his 
part to guide public opinion, to check its aberrations, and, 
in case of need, manfully to withstand it ; and this espe- 
cially in a matter such as this, which touches the Church 
nearly. At stated times and seasons the Vicar reads the 
Creed which is associated with the name of St. ATHANasIUS. 
There is a phrase about this Saint which is familiar tomany 
persons who know nothing about the Arian heresy or the 
Council of Nica. It is one of those phrases which nobody 
who has heard it ever forgets. It consists of three words— 
Athanasius contra mundum. Supposing that what the 
Vicar terms “public opinion” had pronounced in favour 
of the scheme, it would equally have been his duty to 
examine the grounds on which the claim to open the 
grave was based, and, if he personally deemed them 
insufficient, to give a direct refusal to forward the pro- 
ject in any way. Besides, the Vicar can hardly be so 
innocent of the ways of the world as not to know that 
there is probably nothing so easy to counterfeit as public 
opinion. A dozen busybodies can palm themselves off, if 
they are only noisy enough, as representatives of the 
whole country. It may be true that they are sure to be 
found out in time; but in the meanwhile all the mischief 
they are capable of doing may have been done. No rational 
man can doubt that, if a hundred persons were taken at 
random, either from the educated classes or from the general 
public, the immense majority would vote in favour of re- 
specting SHaksPEarE’s last wish, and would need something 
very different from Dr. IncLepy’s reason to make them 
change their minds. We can only, in conclusion, congra- 
tulate the Town Council of Stratford on the sensible and 
vigorous course which they have taken. We commend 
their example to the imitation of Dr. Ivetesy and of the 
Vicar ; and, if we may conclude with a word of advice to 
the latter, we should suggest that he might think a little 
more of the intrinsic merits of the cases that come before 
him and a little less of public opinion. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CALCUTTA. 


MoH attention was naturally aroused by Lord Ripon’s frank 
i admission, in the Resolution which introduced the new de- 
ure in the policy of Local Self-Government, that the material 
interests of the communities concerned would not improbably be 
for the injuriously affected the changes. The 
practi one pry | of Indian officials, with a keen eye to re- 
sults, was startled at the introduction, on theoretic grounds, of a 
reform the immediate results of which were confessedly expected 
to be inferior to those attained by existing arrangements. hen 
it was remembered that these results affected the moral and 
material well-being of a vast population—the conditions of life, 
health, disease, and death to two hundred and fifty millions of 
ignorant and, to a great extent, helpless people, whom British ad- 
ministrators have been for years past, by slow and painful efforts, 
uiding into a more excellent way as to hygiene than those which 
barous ignorance or custom had prescribed—men who stood face 

to face, not with the dreamsof theorists, but with the real facts of the 
case, began to ask what were the theoretic blessings for which solid 
good in matters of such vital interest to society was to be surrendered, 
and what was meant by the deterioration in administrative efficiency 
which the Resolution so jauntily accepted as a probable result of 
transferring to ignorant and inexperienced hands the tasks on 
which so much skill, knowledge, and self-devotion had hitherto 
been expended by the rulers of the country. In none of the many 
departments of social economy which the Government of India has 
en under its control has its beneficent influence been more pro- 
foundly felt or more cogently demonstrated than in that of 
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sanitation. India a century ago was the victim of that host of 
maladies which attend on barbarism, and to which Oriental 
barbarism especially appears to offer such congenial material. Not 
only did terrible epidemics sweep, with a frequency unknown to 
modern Europe, devastating and unresisted, over populations only 
too well prepared for their reception, but the normal sanitary con- 
dition of thousands of towns and villages was such as to render 
really eres | existence in them impossible, and to shorten to a 
very material extent the ordinary duration of human life. Even 
now the average death-rate of India is believed to be not far short 
of double of that which prevails in many crowded English towns, 
ard this rate is apt to fly up at any moment in particular localities 
to a figure which in England would produce a general panic. 

as the present state of things is, however, it is a vast 
improvement on that with which the first English administrators 
had to deal. Several of the great diseases, small-pox especially, 
have been successfully grappled with, the area of their operation 
has been narrowed, their destructive intensity mitigated, their 
recurrence rendered less frequent, and their duration shorter, 
Cholera, though it still defies scientific analysis of its nature 
and causes, has been brought to a considerable extent within 
the category of preventable disease. It has been ascertained 
that fever, which sometimes sweeps off a million of the in- 
habitants of Bengal in a year, is as much the child of damp, 
cold, bad clothing, and insufficient food in India as it is in 
England; great drainage operations. have rescued entire districts 
from its prostrating effects. Leprosy, if not proved to be curable, 
has been so treated as to mitigate its consequences to the 
unfortunate sufferer. The blessings of pure air and clean water 
have been conferred on many of the principal cities, and the good 
effects of their introduction have convinced even Brahminical pre- 
judice of their value and importance to the public health. On the 
whole, it may be said that, considering the enormous difficulties 
to be overcome, the battle waged by the sanitary authorities 


against indifference, ignorance, superstition, and obstinacy has 
been fairly successful, that the population of India is already | 
freed from much suffering and disease, and that nothing but the 
desire of European officials to convince and not compel, to avoid | 
rough shocks to conscience or taste, and to carry along with them | 
the community in sympathy with the task of improvement, 
has — that improvement from being speedier and more 
complete. 
For many years past the Government has in every part of India 
been sedulously endeavouring to enlist native co-operation in the | 
task of sanitary reform. Municipalities have been created in all 
the considerable towns, and wherever villages were so situated as 
to form a convenient group for joint administrative action. The 
result has been uniformly that which the conditions of the experi- 
ment rendered antecedently probable. Everywhere alike the 
superior knowledge and higher morale of the English official have | 
been combating, more or less successfully, with the prejudices of | 
men whom not ell the figures in the world could convince that it | 
was worth while to spend their own and their fellow-townsmen’s 
money on such fanciful luxuries as vaccination, clean streets, and 
wholesome water. Thereformson which the European doctor insisted 
and for which the European collector pressed were so many “ fads,” 
which had in the first instance to be sturdily resisted and then 
sere od endured among many other inexplicable burdens which | 
ovidence thought fit to lay on honest men’s shoulders. The idea 
of parting with well-beloved rupees because a gentleman who 
styled himself a scientific analyst declared the well-water of the 
town to be dangerous to human life was one against which the 
conservative instincts of the Town Councillor revolted, and against 
which he struggled, as the occasion demanded, with passive ob- 
stinacy, wily evasion, or open revolt. The consequence is that to 
this hour half the cities in India drink water into which the 
sewage of centuries has been making its way, and the instances of 
pure water supply are brilliant exceptions to the general rule of | 
triumphant folly. The expediency of carrying the people with 
them in these reforms has everywhere prompted officials to | 
wait, to abandon much that was obviously expedient, to accept an 
instalment where anything more than an instalment was not to be 
| 


had without a fight, and to acquiesce in the continuance of pre- 
ventable evils till such time as the increased knowledge and 
intelligence of the community should demand their prevention. 
India, it ought clearly to be known, might be far better off 
as to sanitation, the death-rate of the population might be 
sensibly lower than it is, but for the fact that the rulers of 
the country have always recognized the necessity of popular 
co-operation, and have been content, in forcing reforms on re- 
luctant recipients, to do so with a very gentle hand and with an 
indulgent consideration for the prejudices and superstitions with 
which they were at every step confronted. Their work, accord- 
ingly, has not been unpopular, but it has, as many persons think, 
been discreditably slow and incomplete. 

Public, and indeed official, opinion has now decided that, this 
being the state of things, rd Ripon’s proposals to displace the 
European official from his position of control and superintendence 
in the municipality, to lessen the number of the Government 
nominees, and rely to a large extent on popular election, were the 
height of unwisdom. Experienced officials, with a weary recol- 
lection of bootless struggles with ignorant and stingy Town 
Councillors, protested against a change which would tie their 
hands tighter than ever as to any useful work, and pointed out— 
in more than one instance with signal ability—the inherent 
unfitness of the Indian community, as at present constituted, 


for the task of self-government. A memorandum by Mr. Monro, 


the Commissioner of the Calcutta Division, which has recently 
been published, is a model of thoughtful, well-informed, and 
practical good sense, and summarizes as cogently as could be 
wished the objections which men who have a acquaintance 
with the country have to urge against the crude and ill-consi- 
dered projects of a romantic Viceroy. A scarcely less forcible 
argument against the further popularization of municipal govern- 
ment in India is afforded by a petition on the subject of the 
sanitation of Calcutta, recently presented to the Government by a 
large number of the principal inhabitants of that city. Among 
the signatures we find those of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal, of Dr. Payne, Surgeon-General of Bengal, one of the most 
eminent physicians and greatest sanitary authorities in India, of 
Dr. Birch, another leading physician and the Superintendent of 
the General Hospital, of the Deputy-Surgeon General, of the 
Tnspector-General of Gaols, of Mr. ord, a distinguished man 
of science, to say nothing of a long list of High Court judges, 
bishops, archdeacons, barristers, and merchants. Such signatures 
render superfluous the statement in the petition that the substan- 
tial accuracy of the facts on which it proceeds is guaranteed by 
every precaution against incredulity. They especially regard the 
year 1882, with which the peidantes were aaliee. In that year 
there were in the town of Calcutta 2,240 deaths from cholera, against 
an average cholera mortality, for the eleven years which have elapsed 
since the city was partially supplied with pure water, of 1,314. 
Although there was no small-pox, and the mortality of the year 
from fever was below the average, the deaths “from other causes ” 
numbered 5,815, against an average of 4,151; the total mortality 
was 13,162, against an average of 12,023, the total death-rate being 
24 above the average of eleven years, and 1} even above that of 
a period of fifteen years, which includes two years of famine and 
high prices, and four previous to the supply of pure water. These 
figures, coupled with the fact of a pretty steady growth in 
cholera mortality for several years past, appear to the petitioners 
to justify the inference “that no sensible impression is being made 
by conservancy on general mortality ; that the most terrible of the 
diseases immediately attributable to insanitary conditions is deci- 
dedly on the increase ; and that, considering the absence of small- 

x and the cheap rate of food, there is reason to fear that the 
ocal causes of disease, upon the danger of which the Health 
Officers have been for many years insisting, are more active than 
ever.” What these local causes are the petitioners proceed to 
point out. The different districts of Calcutta present, it appears, 
an extreme range of mortality. In the ee gem portion, 
where the drainage, water supply, and general conservancy are 
all that could be wished, the annual death-rate sinks to 13 or 14 


' per thousand, a better ratio than most English towns; but in the 


native portions the rate rises as high as 30 and 40 per thousand, 
in one instance reaching the alarming amount of 47 per thousand. 
The authorities, however, consider that these figures afford hardly 
more than an approximation to the real facts, and that the “true 
native death-rate of Calcutta cannot reasonably be reckoned at 
less than 50 per 1,000 per annum, It is probably more.” 

The causes of this abnormal mortality are not far to seek, A 
large portion of the native town consists of collections of huts, 
which are known as “ Bustees,” and which can be most fitly de- 
scribed as concentrating in their intensest form all the conditions 
most incompatible with comfort, decency, and health. The soil is a 
saturated mass of pollution, the atmosphere is heavy with poisoned 
exhalations, “ earthen drains abound which have no flow and often 
no exit, and which are literally elongated cesspools” ; the tanks, which 
form the only water supply, and which are used alike for the pur- 
poses of cooking food, washing clothes, personal ablution, and drink- 
ing, are to a large degree polluted with subsoil drainings, and, 
to use the language of the Health Officer, have “become by 
evaporation, contamination, and use, little better than reservoirs of 
diluted sewage.” “In such places,” observes the President of the 
Municipality, “ one wonders, not that the mortality of Calcutta is 
what it is, but that life can be lived in such an atmosphere.” Of 
these horrible centres of impurity and disease there are over 
500, and in them, so far as our present knowledge goes, cholera 
appears to take its rise. A concurrence of medical testimony 
affirms this fact, one of the few results that medical science has 
succeeded in establishing as to this terrible and inscrutable disease. 
The disease is almost entirely confined to these localities, 90 per 
cent. of the cholera deaths occurring amongst. the inhabitants of 
the Bustees. The medical authorities give numerous striking 
instances confirmatory of their belief that “the disease is largely 
dependent, if not for its origin, at least for its development, 
on filth,” and of the way in which its effects are localized 
in the precise areas best prepared by dirt and misery for its rece 
tion. On one occasion an outbreak of cholera was traced to t 
pollution of a tank by a quantity of putrid grain thrown “ by 
mistake ” of the conservancy officials into a tank which supplied 
the surrounding neighbourhood with drinking water. On another 
occasion the scene of the outbreak, on being examined, © appa 
an aspect of consummate nastiness, exceptionally horrible amidst 
surrounding horrors. The evils of polluted water are not, how- 
ever, confined to the “ Bustees.” There are altogether more than 
500 tanks which are little better than unfailing sources of disease, 
Of 200 wells and tanks officially tested in 1881, 44 per cent. were 
pure sewage, 22 diluted sewage, 9 per cent. were dirty water, and 
four or five were moderately safe. : 

The contention of the petitioners with regard to this state of 
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things appears at first sight eminently reasonable. They com- 
ain that the Commissioners are doing next to nothing towards 
the removal of evils so serious; that municipal taxation has been 
lessened by more than 20,000/, per annum ; that municipal establish- 
ments have been reduced to a standard fatal to efficiency; that the 
rotests of the Health Officers and the threats of Government have 
n for years systematically neglected ; that, while the wealth of 
owners of house property has been largely increased by the general 
improvements of the city, their representatives in the municipality 
retuse to allow these improvements to be extended to its poorer 
; and that thus, “ while expenditure is retrenched and taxa- 
tion remitted, large portions of the community are deliberately 
left year after year in a condition which is a disgrace to humanity, 
2 scandal to Government, and a standing menace to the surround- 
ing population.” These are strong words to be addressed to the 
Government by Sanitary Commissioners, physicians, judges, 
and men of science, who may be supposed to eschew rhetoric or 
exaggeration. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the Go- 
vernment of India are, we are glad to see, taking steps to force 
the recalcitrant Commissioners into the performance of their 
duty. The moral as concerns the general public is of wider 
application. If this is the result of municipal administration 
in the capital of India—the seat of the Supreme and Local 
Governments, the headquarters of great sanitary, medical, 
and scientific departments, and the residence of a large com- 
munity of highly-educated men, who can make their views known 
through an influential press—what is to be expected in the 
thousands’ of dirty little out-of-the-way towns and villages, the 
inhabitants of which ure now being invited, in the blessed name of 
local self-government, to supersede the Collector, ostracize the 
Magistrate, and to take into their own hands the collection and 
employment of municipal income? Can any reasonable man, 
with such facts before him, fail to see that the extrusion of the 
official authority, of the zeal, skill, knowledge, and determination 
of Europeans, implies nothing but a return to the dirty stagnation 
in which ignorance and avarice rejoice, and to all the untold 
miseries which the barbarous detiance of the laws of health entails 
upon mankind? Lord Ripon’s scheme has happily proved to a 
large extent abortive; had. it succeeded, the welfare of millions 
would have been sacrificed to a feeble understanding and a party 
watchword. 


JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 


YTHS, as the folk-lore philosophers have long told us, 

can always-be traced to a groundwork of fact, and thus | 
explained away; and it is not very long since we assisted, 
as they say in France, at the conversion—eflected, if we re- 
member rightly, by an American author—of Rip Van Winkle into 
an allegory of the seasons. In such cases as this there is, it may 
be thought, a certain straining in favour of the accepted fact 
that there are seasons, and that they have a course, and that there- 
from, or therefore, the myth of the sleeper has arisen. It ia a 
little amusing to find something like the inverse process to this 
being carried on, and to observe that, because hitherto most books 
written by Frenchmen on English life and manners have been 
charged with hopeless blunders, therefore it is to be assumed that 
every book of the kind is to be regarded as of a mythical cha- 
racter, and that the first duty of an English reviewer is to pick out 
as many faults as he cau. Perhaps, however, one should consider 
this as part of an international game, of which the rules are toler- 
ably well ascertained. It is part of a good Parisian’s belief 
that no Englishman, unless he has lived for years in Paris, 
can appreciate Parisian jokes, niceties of familiar speech in 
Paris, or stage pi such as L’£tincelle, which are labelled, 
so to speak, with the word Parisian; and it need not be 
denied that there is ground enough for this pious belief. In 
the same way it is part of many good Englishmen’s belief 
that French life, as a whole, corresponds to the pictures of 
it given in novels on grey paper, with blunt type; that French 
is an adjective synonymous with frivolous; and that French 
people “ may be pleasant enough to talk to; but when you come 
to the realities of life-——” The aposiopesis is seldom filled in, 
and is perhaps more eloquent than speech. Of late years, how- 
ever, the rules of this game have become in some particulars slightly 
unfair, Ever since, some twelve years ago, the pick of the 
Francais Company came over to London, driven hither by stress 
of circumstance, and compelled by their smallness in number to 
fill the most unimportant parts with the most important actors, 


— ever generated—the myth of a company of actors amongst 
whom there was no vanity and no jealousy—and to this daya 
ludicrous deference is seen to be paid by half-instructed writers 
to the supposed authority, to take an instance, of M. Sarcey as a 
critic. In revenge for this, however, one finds, as has been 
hinted, such a bock as John Bull et son Ile, by M. Max O’Rell 
(whose name brings with it a pleasant flavour of “ McKeat” and 
the 1830 period), pounced upon for its comparatively few blunders, 
rather than admired for being a far more accurate account of 
English ways and peculiarities than had before been given by | 
any French writer. Mistakes cannot but be made in such a) 
work—a work which does not profess to be more than the record of | 
a visit—and it is not inconceivable that a Frenchman might be | 
«ble to pick holes in even so charming and so generally accurate a 


book as Mr. Hamerton’s Round my House. M. O’Rell, however, chal- 
lenges criticism more than Mr. Hamerton could. He attempts to 
cover a far wider ground, and apparently he has not been oy be 
long upon the ground that he wants to cover as Mr. Hamerton 
been when he wrote his book. 

M. O'Rell’s tune is no less good-natured than Mr. Hamerton’s, 
whatever may be his relative merit us regards accuracy ; and in 
turning over his almost at hazard one comes pretty often 
upon truths which are very well worth attention, and which are 
writ down in a perfectly courteous manner. Such truths are, of 
course, sometimes not more than half-truths ; but for that very 
reason they are sometimes the more valuable. For instance, what 
general contradiction could be authoritatively given to the state- 
ment that the English “collegian” will give you a decent trans- 
lation of from Télémaque, from Rollin, and so on, but that 
if you ask him forthe current French equivalent of “ How do you 
do?” he will be probably “ gravelled”? It is indeed possible that 
the “collegian” would in most cases give a rendering of “ How 
do you do?” less satisfactory on the whole than is M. O'Rell’s 
account of the game of cricket, of which the following is a 
literal translation :—‘ Cricket, a far more quiet game than 
football, and very interesting when one understands the rules 
well, consists in aiming a leathern ball at three sticks planted 
in the earth, and defended by the adversary armed with a flat 
club which serves to return the ball far enough away to aliow him 
to run between the two lines of sticks until the ball has been 
retrieved. Such are the games over which young England goes 
wild and intoxicates itself.” Let it be noted that M. O’Rell in- 
stantly adds that, despite the accidents which sometimes take 
place, such pastimes are far better than the reading of Nana, or 
the kind of talk which French schoolboys are too apt to delight in. 
The whole arrangement of good English schools strikes M. O’Rell 
as far superior to the French arrangement, and he speaks with 
astonishment and admiration of the fact that in England a school- 
master will say to his pupil, “I want you to do this theme with- 
out the help of a dictionary ora grammar,” and will rely upon 
his wish being fulfilled. t of English schools which are the 
reverse of good, M. O’Rell had some peculiarly a 
experiences. He formed the very sensible plan of learning English 
by means of teaching French in an English school, and he went, 
on the recommendation of a scholastic agent, to see a certain 
schoolmaster, who appeared delighted at the proposition. This 
schoolmaster then explained to M. O’Rell what his duties would 
be. “We get up at six. You will have to look after the boys 
while they dress, and you will stay With them in the school- 
room until breakfast time at eight o'clock. After breakfast you 
will take them out walking until half-past nine. What I want 
in the way of teaching is Greek, Latin, mathematics, drawing, 
music, aud dancing. English, history, and geography I teach 
myself. We dine at one, and at two school begins again and goes 
on till five. At five we have tea; after tea you will take the 
boys out walking till seven, From seven till eight you will look 
after them while they get their lessons a At a quarter-past 
eight we have some bread and butter or c ,and at half-past 
eight the boys go to bed.” This, it will be admitted, was not a 
very tempting situation, but it would seem that the unlucky M, 
O'Rell actually went further and fared worse, for we find him 
stating how he did finally begin to carry out his plan, but was 
obliged to leave the house alter a month, because the master’s 
wife got drunk every Saturday, and on one occasion threw a pot 
of beer in M. O’Rell’s face. 

On various matters,.as well as on this of education, M. O'Rell 
delivers himself of the opinions which he has formed from his own 

rsonal experience with a frankness which is extremely engaging. 

t is not likely that any reasonable being will be at odds with 
him when he speaks of the * Salvation Army” ragamutflins who 
make day hideous with horns and drumsas “savages”; and all who 
have sutfered from a monstrous nuisance which seems likely to 
increase until the break-up of the whole movement arrives will 
sympathize with his indignation. But what can the Times have 
done to M. O'Rell that he should abuse it in such unmeasured 
terms? “A creaking old weathercock,” he calls it, with a fine 
confusion of metaphors, “‘ which one sees every morning throwi 
its venom right and left to the general terror of Continental 
journals, which exclaim, ‘The Times says this; the Zimes says 
that.’ This sheet of advertisements, however, which affects to 
know the secrets of all European Cabinets (including those of the 
Maison Dorée), has no other end but money-making, and if it 
represents any interest it is that of the t City bankers. 
Except the Jérome Paturots in search of a social position who pore 
over the advertisements in reading-rooms, except the clubs and 
other public institutions, the great mass of the people does 
not read this envious, pedantic, and nagging old journal.” It 
is when M. O'Rell deals with our theatres that he for once falls 
completely in with the rules of the game of which we have spoken 
above, and completely refuses to believe that it is possible for an 
Englishman to understand Parisian acting. “ Does John Bull 
really understand our ?” he asks. “Idoubtit. But it 
does not matter; John Bull has paid his guinea, and has been 
amused whether he has understood a word or not.” It must be 
admitted that there is but too much ground for this generalization 
of M, O’Rell’s, as it must also be admitted that his strictures upon 
certain ludicrous and vulgar theatrical advertisements are com- 
pletely just; but one wonders where he picked up the notion that 
the lower classes never go to a theatre in oo. This, however, 
is perhaps less odd than his implicit belief that “ however 
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brave, however intelligent, a private soldier may be, he can 
never become a commissioned PP ie sergeant-major is the highest 
rank he can attain.” So, also, his very prudent and proper terror 
of a certain abominable system of chantage carries him a little tuo 
far when he advises his readers never to sit down alone in a public 
park, even in broad daylight ; and, in case they do fall into a trap, 
to “ pay up” at once, and have done with it. Nor is it absolutely 
true that conversation is tabooed at English dinner-parties. Ona 
the other hand, on many matters—among them the institution of 
Bank Holidays—what he says is only too true; and that the tone 
of his decidedly clever and amusing book is pleasant may he 
guessed from the fact that he ends it with quoting Voltaire’s say- 
ing:—“If I had had to choose my birthplace, I would have 
chosen England.” 


FIELDING’S BUST. 


7 every great writer there comes, soon or late, a statue, or, at 
least, a bust, with speeches avd a luncheon. Lenry Fielding 
has waited long for his turn, but it has come at last. His 
etlizy is placed in the Shire Hall, or “Somersetshire Valhalla,” 
because he was born near Glastonbury. One cannot learn that 
this sleepy. little town has ever prided itself much upon having 
produced England's greatest novelist; but then a city which owns 
an Abbey and a Holy Thorn, and is historically associated with 
Soa of Arimathea, can afford to desire no other distinction. 
Besides, very few towns do care to honour the memory of their 
novelists. There has been, so far as we remember, no speech- 
making over any bust of Fielding’s rivals, Richardson and 


Smollett; the town of Portsmouth has not yet thought fit to 
celebrate by bust or statue the fact that Dickens was born there; 
only the professional biographers know where Smollett, Thackeray, 
and Marian Evans were born. But patience; the turn of all wiil 
come, when every county town shall have its Valhalla, or Sallie 
des Illustres, with the busts of dead worthies ranged in honour | 
round the wall and a fitting legend inscribed beneath, for each. | 
Taunton leads the way. The good work begun by Mr. Kinglake 
for his native county is certain to be followed by others; it is 
an example entirely worthy of imitation; for though there would 
be few busts were only those of the first rank, like Fielding, to 
be accepted, there are everywhere many honest workers who have 
fallen far short of that eminence but have yet distinguished 
themselves aud done more than creditably. Not for every man 
is reserved a place in Westminster Abbey; but all may earn 
and deserve a niche in the Hall of their native place. It is 
astonishing if one looks at a county history to read the long list 
of those who have made for themselves in their own lifetime some- 
thing of a name and are still remembered, though they cannot 
be said to deserve much more than the kind of limited immor- 
tality achieved by such a place in such a list. 

The unveiling of Fielding’s bust at Taunton was a simple cere- 
mony and would have called for no other comment than the 
customary tribute to his genius which the occasion demanded and 
which has been duly paid by the daily papers, but for one circum- 
etance. The unpretending Function was accompanied and adorned 
by an admirable oration pronounced by Mr. Lowell. One reads 
this speech with a kind of shame in thinking that there is not, 
probably, a single English man of letters who could have delivered 
so good a discourse ; not one scholar, poet, or novelist who could 
stand up and speak so well even on such a subject as Henry Fielding. 
Several there are, we doubt not, who could have written as well; 
indeed it is a most promising and fertile theme; but to write is 
English and to speak is American. This shrinking from oratory is 
certainly a bad sign in our writers; an author means, we way 
suppose, @ man who has something to say ; he ought not to limit 
his manner of delivering his message; yet most of our writers 
seem to shrink even from a reading-desk or a platform, and, while 
they know that all the world is crying out for men who can 
speak, sit retired in their closet and write, Far greater, if not more 
abiding, is the influence of the man who speaks than that of the 


man who writes. Those of mankind who read will always bea 
minority; if a man desires to lead, rule, teach, and influence | 
his generation, he must. not be afraid to stand up and speak to 
them. In the School of Prophets it was always observed that | 
those who could speak were more regerded in their own lifetime | 
than those who could only write. Jo be sure, the turn of the 
latter came afterwards. 
It is a great merit in Mr. Lowell's panegyric that it never sinks 
to commonplace. Now so much has been written, so much re- 
ted, about Fielding, that one who speaks of his genius, his place 
in literature, and the characteristic features of his work, is in very 
great danger indeed of fulling into commonplace, It is easy to say, 
tor instance—and it has been said a good deal during the last week— 
that for this and for that Fielding stands alone; it is also very 
easy to allude—as has been also frequently done during the last 
day or two—to certain moral lapses in the life of Tom Jones; and 
it is not difficult to quote the stale old stories started by Murphy, 
and repeated by Lawrence, which show him as the ideal Bohemian, 
ing work not yet done, eating his corn in the n, borrow- 
, or 4 drinking, and roystering. Mr. Lowell avoided all 
these pitfalls; he spoke in general terms of imagination and its 
power to “cheat with a sem of creative power that seems 


almost divine”; he showed how this magic— to the full 
only by three or four great poets, and by them only in their finest 
moments—makes its depositaries and instruments beloved above. 
all men; how it is sometimes found in earthen vessels; how, 
when once found, and under whatever adverse conditions, it has. 
power to lift the world from the commonplace, and out of the 
most ordinary materials of everyday life to create characters who 
becowe immortal, Such magic power was possessed by Fielding. 
There were limitations, it is true, and one does not pretend that. 
he stands beside Shakspeare; he has pathos, but no passion; he 
is absolutely sincere, but his aims want nobility; he hates senti- 
ment, but Jacks refinement; he loves truth above all things, but 
sometimes misses the distinction between truth and exactitude ; 
he paints life as he saw it, but sometimes he takes an unworthy 
model ; his books, while they do not corrupt, are full of coarse- 
ness, and that beyond what was unavoidable in his age; finally, 
if we seek for dne single characteristic which more than any 
other would sum him up, it was his absolute manliness. “ There- 
fore,” Me. Lowell concluded with a happy allusion to the sculptor 
of the bust, “ it is eminently fitting that the reproduction of” his 
features should be from the hand of a woman.” 

The world insists upon considering Fielding as having been of a 
dissolute life, Of his real life very little is known beyond the mere 
outlines, At the age of twenty he found himself without re- 
sources, and turned to literature as a profession. Had he lived in 
these days, he would either have em by journalism or by 
writing for the magazines, As it was then the year 1727 he 
naturally looked to the stage. For seven years he wrote plays with 
good and ill success; some twenty pieces of his were acted. As 
no other time of his life can possibly be called dissolute, it is om 
these seven years of early manhood that we must lay all the 
blame. No doubt they were years of leanness, with plenty of - 
fellowship; and, though Lady Mary Wortley Montagu speaks of 
his cheerfulness when he was starving in a garret, and though 
Fielding himself speaks of his door as being quiet trom duns one 
day only in the week—namely, Sunday—there seems no ground 
whatever for any more serious charge than of those sins commou to 
early manhood, such as insufficiency of money, spending as fast as 
making, and the resolution to enjoy youth and early friendships 
with as much feasting, merriment, and joy as can be afforded. But 


| this is quite a different thing from protligacy. Extravagant he 


certainly was, as is shown by the short period of his life when he 
ran through a small estate worth 200/, a year and his wife’s for- 
tune of 1,500l. in less than two years; and no doubt he was 
always disposed by nature to find happiness in society, but 
always a man of most extraordinary patience, industry, and re- 
source, When his money was spent and he came back to the old 
hand-to-mouth life, it was with the old cheerfulness, Yet every- 
body insists on seeing Fielding’s earlier days faithfully portrayed 
in the lamentable errors of Tom Jones, and the faults of his later 
years in the frailties of Captain Booth. Something, no doubt, of 
every sincere novelist may be found in his own pages. There are 
moments when tbe situation not only allows, but compels, a writer 
to put his own heart into his pages; but neither Tom Jones nor 
Captain Booth is Henry Fielding. When he began to write 
novels he was thirty-seven years of age, a time when a man has 
already much to remember, and has treasured up the results of a 
good many years of observation. It is, therefore, not wonderful 
that so keen an observer should have stepped at once into his. 
place, and with his tirst book produced a masterpiece. 

There are one or two points which seem to have escaped obser- 
vation as regards the position of novel-writing at this time. The 
art in the year 1740 was practically dead. Defoe’s stories were 
all written within a period of eight or ten years, beginning with. 
Robinson Crusoe in 1719—one wonders whether young Fielding, 
then at Eton and twelve years of age, got hold of that immortal 
book. Then, for something like fifteen years, not one single work 
of fiction worth remembering or recording made its appearance. 
Tn the serial essays which were continually coming out, after the 
style of the Spectator—such was Fielding’s Champon—there were. 
imaginary characters whose portraits were carefully drawn, and 
who played certain parts assigned to them; but there were no 
novels; men wrote plays, verses, and essays, but they told no 
stories, This was a state of things clearly impossible to last; 
man in all ages and in every nation must have stories, When 
the modern Inglish novel actually appeared, it was not like Defve’s 
Moll Flanders, a long and simple narrative; but it contained a 
plot, a hero and heroine, episodes, and all, just as if it were an epic 

m or a drama. It sprang into life tull-grown, and showed 
itself to the world in two distinct forms. For Richardson's Pamela 
was produced ia the year 1741, and Joseph Andrews in 1742- 
Seven years later Clarissa, Zum Jones, and Roderick Random 
divided the town. Dickens and Thackeray a hundred years 
later reigned side by side ; but there has never been since that 
period a time when there were living together three novelists of 
the first rank. No one of the three has so attracted the love of 
men as Fielding; of no other writer have things been said so 
enthusiastic and so aflectionate; Coleridge, Scott, Thackeray, 
everybody who comprehends his sincerity, his healthy spirit, and 
his strength, loves Fielding. Who does not agree with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, when he says that if one could spend an evening with 
some of the immortal dead, there would be few things more 
oes than a pipe and a bowl of punch with Fielding and 

h 


It is, we fear, descending to the commonplace, whicl Mr, Lowell 
so successfully avoided, to observe that the influence of Fielding 
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upon every English novelist worthy the name can be clearly and 
easily perceived. In one of the recent articles on Fielding inspired 
this Taunton bust, the question was asked what Fielding would 
ink of the modern novel. It is as if one should ask what 
Fielding would think of the modern picture, or of the modern 
m. For in painting the work of Millais, Alma Tadema, 
Yatts,and Leighton, lights up and glorifies the age, while no 
amount of bad paintings can disgrace it ; and in poetry Browning, 
Tennyson, and Swinburne already form a part of English literature, 
and may be discussed or estimated, but cannot be displaced ; 
nor is the age much the worse for the little volumes of new 
s and rhymes which continually appear, and are not so 
much forgotten as never read. In the same way, there is no 
reason for sneering at the modern novel; there are still among 
us one or two masters of the craft, just as there are incompetent 
bunglers ; the world still calls for, the delight of 
‘new fiction; the demand is met with a supply; there are still books 
pleasant, healthy, and sincere. We cannot expect a Fielding 
every ten years; it is enough if the work continues to be honest 
and true ; and this, as regards the novels written by men, we think 
‘it is, in the main. There is a tendency to speak gf novel-writing 
as a decaying art; more than once we have met with the assump- 
tion that men have nowadays ceased to read novels. In the name 
of Fielding and his successors this statement ought not to pass 
‘without a protest. ‘It is true that there are many men who do 
‘mot read novels at all; among them are some who have the prac- 
tical affairs of life always before them; others who cannot feel the 
necessity of imaginative works, and no more read novels than they 
read poems or look at pictures, being dull dogs; others who do 
not read novels because they find the pleasures of imagination at 
the theatre; others, again, in music. ‘To all the rest of the world 
and in every rank of life—the joy of life most readily obtained, the 
keenest, the most delightful, is the reading of fiction. So long 
as Fielding continues to be read, so long new novelists of the 
healthy kind, who draw life as it is and as they see it, who have a 
teal story to tell and real people to deal with, will arise. 


TONG-KING AND ANNAM. 


(pore sina is as much a provineé of Annam as Flsass- 
Lothringen is a part of Germany ; yet for a considerable time 
the French Ministry rofessed to be on peaceable, if somewhat 
strained, relations with Cochin-China, and all the while were 
uring troops into the Northern dependency. Now that Annam 
as been brought into the quarrel, apparently very much against her 
will, and has collapsed, the struggle in Tong-king is as far off from 
@ settlement as ever, and may virtually be said to have just begun. 
This may be said to be due to the intervention of China (if China 
really has intervened), or to the existence of the Black Flags, who 
seem equally able and willing to hold the country for themselves, 
But the explanation of the apparent anomaly lies much deeper, 
and has really its foundation in history. 
| Tong-king is the cradle of the Cochin-Chinese race, under- 
standing Cochin-Chinese to include both Tongkinese and An- 
namese. The name Cochin-China indeed, since the beginning 
‘of the present troubles, seems likely to vanish altogether, or to 
be reserved specially for the six provinces which have Saigon 
for their capital and have hitherto been called French Cochin- 
China. The origin of the name is a disputed question with 
philologers. The old theory was that it was given to the 
country by the European voyagers who first reached the China 
Sea. “They had come from the coast of Cochin, in India, and 
were struck by the resemblance of the seaboard to that of the 
land they last seen. They, therefore, called it Cochin, and 
added China for the sake of geographical precision. This notion 
is, however, scouted nowadays. Pére de Marini is of opinion 
that we ought to seek the origin of the name in the title Giao- 
Tchi, “with the big toe,” which the Celestials apply to the in- 
habitants of the vassal State. The big toe of both Tongkinese and 
Annamese stands apart from the other toes in a way that is 
remarkable even to other nations that. habitually walk without 
shoes. Hence the nickname and the appellation of the country. 
This theory is again doubted, and the majority would have us 
believe that Cochin-China is really a corruption of Tchen-Tching, 
the name given by the Chinese to the most eastern part of the 
minsula, However this may be, it is an undoubted fact that the 
Tongkinese and the Annamese are of the same race, and that their 
original settlement was in Tong-king. They speak the same 
language ; but the pronunciation and, to some extent, the ortho- 
graphy are different, and the same statement will apply to their re- 
spective connexion with Chinese. The formation of all three lan- 
guages is nearly identical ; but Tongkinese, Annamese, and Chinese 
are mutually unintelligible. The fact is of some importance, because 
there are three separate families represented in the peninsula, 
There is the Chinese, including the two races just spoken of ; there 
is the Malayan, in the persons of the Cambojaus; and there 
is the aboriginal, or Mongoloid, family, among whom are to 
be counted the Moi, Loi, the Laos, and others who are equall 
connected with the Siamese (Shans) and with the Miao-tse, Pai, 
Lolos, Sifans, and other hill-tribes to whom the Chinese have 
given fanciful and abusive names. When the Tongkinese moved 


southwards, they drove out these aborigines, taking the plains to 
themselves, and leaving the hills for the evicted tribes. At 
present these are mostly to be found in the ranges to the west | 


and in the kingdom of Tsiampa, in the south-eastern part of 
the peninsula, where they occupy the mountains of the pro- 
vince now called Binh-Thaan, and just annexed to French 
Cochin-China. Before the fifteenth century both Tong-king and 
Annam were parts of China; and how they became so we 
may gather from Marco Polo’s tale concerning “ the great count 
of Chamba.” The people of this region, he premises as usual, 
are idolaters; and then he goes on to say that they pay a 
yearly tribute to the Great Kaan, “ which consists of elephants and 
nothing but elephants. And I will tell you how they came 
to pay this tribute. It happened in the year of Christ 1278 that 
the Great Kaan sent a Baron of his, called Sagatu, with a great 
force of horse and foot, against this King of Chamba, and this 
Baron opened the war on a great scale against the King and his 
country. Now the King (whose name was Accambale) was a 
very aged man, nor had he such a force as the Baron had. And 
when he saw what havoc the Baron was making with his kingdom 
he was grieved to the heart. So he bade messengers get ready and 
despatched them to the Great Kaan.. And they said to the Kaan, 
‘Our lord the King of Chamba salutes you as his liege lord, and 
would have you to know that he is stricken in years and long hath 
held his realm in peace. And now he sends you word by us that 
he is willing to be your liege-man, and will send you every year a 
tribute of as many elephants as you please. And he prays’ you ip 
all gentleness and humility that you would send word to your 
Baron to desist from harrying his kingdom and to quit his terri- 
tories. These shall henceforth be at _— absolute disposal, and 
the King shall hold them of you.’ hen the Great had 
heard the King’s am he was moved with pity, and sent 
word to that Baron of his to quit that kingdom with his army, 
and to ¢ his arms to the conquest of some other country ; and, 
as soon as the command reached them, they obeyed it. us it 
was then that this King became vassal of the Great Kaan, and 
paid him every year a tribute of twenty of the greatest and finest 
elephants that were to be found in the country. 

‘bably Sagatu turned his attention to the subjection of 
Annam and Tong-king. At any rate those countries me as 
much provinces of Chung-Kwé, the Middle Kingdom, as Kwang-si 
and Yiinnanare now. When, however, the country was discovered 
in September 1516 by the Portuguese Ferdinand Perez, there 
were two distinct kingdoms, and these, like the old kingdom of 
Chamba, were so far independent that they only paid an annual 
tribute to the Hwang-ti. Even then Tong-king was barely a 
sovereign State. Its rulers had only a power like that of the 
Merovingian kings in France. They reigned in name, but all the 
power was in the hands of the “ general ” sent from Annam, who 
was as omnipotent as the Maires du Palais, The Nguyéns of 
Cochin-China, in addition to their own sovereignty, also bore the 
title of Chua of Tong-king. This might imply that they were 
second in dignity, but facts showed that they were first in power. 
The Northern principality was called Dang-Ngoai, the Outer 
Kingdom, and did not venture to do anything without the ap- 
proval of Dang-Trong, the Inner Kingdom, Yet Hanoi then 
was, and, until recently destroyed by the French and the Black 
Flags, continued to be, three times as large as Hué with all its 
suburbs of mud huts. So matters went on until the end of last 
century, when the French first had doings with the country, and 
troubles n. A certain Tongkinese nobleman, who had married 
an aunt of Nguyén Anh, the King of Cochin-China, formed the 
design of electing himself Chua, or Viceroy of Tong-king. He 
gathered a number of men round him, and proceeded to lord it 
over the then representative of the Le dynasty, who were the 
Vuas, or “ first kings,” of the Outer Kingdom. Nguyén Anh sent 
troops to help the Le Vua, but they were defeated. In the re- 
sulting confusion began the Tay-son rebellion. The Tay-sons 
were three ambitious Cochin-Chinese. One of them, Quan Trung, 
gave himself out as a descendant of the Nguyéns, assembled an 
army, and marched into Tong-king. There he defeated and killed 
Trinh, the self-elected Chua, and went on to put to death all the 
members of the Le family that he could lay hands on. Mean- 
while the other two Tay-sons were no less successful in the 
south. They overran the whole of Annam, drove Nguyén Anh 
to Saigon, and finally forced him to abandon even that 

lace and take refuge in the islands off the mouth of the 

onnai river. There the fugitive monarch was met by Monsignor 
Pigneau de Behaine, the Bishop of Adran, The prelate offered to 
use his influence at Versailles to obtain French aid to restore the 
King to his own again, and set off immediately to France with the 
King’s eldest son. It was this Bishop who, in a letter still exist- 
ing, first suggested to France the ibility of establishing an 
ag in Indo-China which might Slane the English power in 
India. Louis XVI. was won over by the Monsignor's soqunion, 
and the dazzling results he promised him. The Méduse frigate 
was sent out, and with the assistance of the handful of men on 
board of her, Nguyén Anh not only regained his own kingdom of 
Cochin-China, but made himself master of Tong-king also, and 
united the two into one empire. The Chinese were induced to 
accept his title, and in 1804 he was pe eee king of the two 
provinces as Gia Long. Several French officers remained with him 
as mandarins, and it was under their direction that Hué and 
Tourane and the various towns of the Song-coi delta were made 
into fortified prs of the Vauban type. 

But, though the Tay-son leaders were killed, the movement was 
not put down. The rebels escaped into the hills, and maintained 
an intermittent warfare on the royal troops. The Tongkinese 
were not by any means satisfied with their union with Annaw, 
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and were always ready to side with the guerillas from the | the railways and caught in a rush, you are the sport and victim 


hill-ranges. The ill-feeling was kept up by other matters. The 
French missionaries had made numerous conversions amongst 
the Tongkinese, and Minh Mang, the son of Gia Long, chose 
to identify the Christians with the Tay-son rebels, and put to 
death, not only many of the native converts, but also of the 
Jesuit fathers, thereby once more drawing French attention to 
the country. A still graver cause of irritation to the Tongkinese 
was the proscription of their wives’ petticoats. The women of 
Annam wear trousers like their Chinese sisters ; but the Tongkinese 
dawsels covered their limbs with the short kirtles of the surround- 
ing hill-tribes. Minh Mang did not like the garmect, and ordained 
its abolition. He had better have kept his hand out of the 
plackets. A royal edict was issued in 1830 ordering all the 
women to wear pants. The proclamation was indignantly scouted, 
and has been the cause of endless sanguinary revolts. It is still in 


force; but the petticoats have not disappeared. The garment re- | 


resents the national tradition, and protests against the union of 
ong-king with Annam. It is no longer a mere tempestuous 
tticoat ; it has become a flag. The French of Saigon have long 

n casting an acquisitive eye on the rich mines of Tong-king and 
the water-way which the Song-coi river offers them to the fabled 
wealthy Chinese province of Yiinnan, The Tay-son guerrilla 
fights and the petticoat warfare have given them a plea for inter- 
ference. They represent the Tongkinese as clamouring for deliver- 
ance from Annamese tyranny and beseeching the Republic to take 
-over the country. The question is still further complicated by the 
existence of the so-called Black Flags. These are simply the 
remains of some of the Taiping bands that were driven over the 
Chinese frontier by the Imperialist generals. They were all 
Kwang-si men, and thereforeclosely akin to the Tongkinese. Hence 
they found no difficulty in settling down in their new quarters. 
Under the reign of “the King of Eternal Peace” they had learned 
to support themselves by pillaging their neighbours, and it is to be 
feared that they have kept up the habit. At any rate their present 
mode of life has a suspiciousresemblance to piracy,and has effectually 
neutralized any concessions the French have wrung from the 
Annamese, They are the virtual masters of Tong-king now, and 
have as little regard for the French as they have for the Juan 
Acontop, the Annamese tatterdemalions, as they pleasantly style 


the Nguyén’s troops. No matter what treaty the French have | 
arranged with the King of Annam at Hué, the Black Flags will 
disregard it, and with China behind them, they may make it a very | 
out their designs in Tong- | 


serious matter for the French to ¢ 
king. Yet Tong-king is ruled over by Annamese mandarins, and 
until the present disturbances all its towns were garrisoned by 
Annamese troops. 


DRIVING TOURS. 


ONSIDERING the fondness of Englishmen for horseflesh, 
and the number of English gentlemen who have well- 
furnished stables, or, at all events, are the owners of one service- 
able animal, it is surprising that driving tours are not more 
common, Mr. Black did his best to bring them into fashion when 
he wrote the lively Adventwres of a Phaeton. St. John gave a 
charming account of a sporting drive through Sutherland in a 
boat upon wheels that could be launched on occasion on the lochs 
of that county of many waters. And we can recall other narratives, 
although of less literary merit, of similar experiences at home and 
abroad. But a practice that was once popular in the comparatively 
olden time, when it was a choice between the stage coach, the 
stage waggon, the costly post-chaise, and the private conveyance, 
appears to have gone out of date since the general introduction of 
e railway system. In reality the existence of the railway 
monopoly is one of the strongest arguments for making ourselves 
independent of it. Railways are useful and convenient in their 
way, but they are fatal to all tranquil enjoyment. Express trains 
shoot you past the most attractive scenery, landing you in smoky 
and bustling centres of industry, or in watering-places that are so 
many feverish Vanity Fairs ; while the parliamentary trains that 
stop at all the stations may be beneficial as a discipline of the 
patience, but are surely a weariness of the flesh. They tie the 
passengers down to fixed times of departure, while for themselves 
they set time and their passengers at defiance. Moreover, too 
many of the English railroads, like the Continental strategical 
lines, seem to have been engineered on the principle of tantalizing 
the tourist. ‘They skirt or carefully avoid the districts where 
there is most to attract him; and if he has set his heart upon 
visiting some special ruin or battlefield, the chances are that the 
Company drops him manya mile away. At the nearest roadside 
station there is nothing better than a public-house, and if he 
seeks a conveyance instead of trusting to his legs, he may be 
glad to fall back upon the baker's spring-cart. Or, on the 
other hand, he may possibly be landed at a pretentious hotel, 
where the proprietor makes a great gain by the posting busi- 
ness. He has to scramble for a conveyance in a rush of 
icnickers or sightseers, all bent on a pilgrimage to some world- 
mous shrine. The drivers and postboys in the season are over- 
worked, like their ragged cattle ; yet their one idea is to get over 
the ground, that they may hasten back for other customers and 
other tips. You have nearly as much enjoyment in your expensive 
trip as when you are hustled past the pictures in some show-place 
in the custody of a voluble housekeeper. In fact, when touring by 


| of circumstances which ze are altogether powerless to control. 


So the independence of Englishmen of the sturdier sort 

takes the form of pedestrianism. And we have not a word to 
say against walking expeditions, which, for the young and 
vigorous, are greatly to be recommended. Nevertheless, even in 
the prime of our powers there are obvious objections to them, 
which increase with our maturity, and become almost insuperable 
in old age. There is the initial — of carrying some luggage ; 
and the older we grow and the feebler we become the more are we 
dependent on our little comforts, Then there is the weather to be 
considered ; and ina blazing sun the most energetic of walkers 
becomes more or less indolent. Weighted with the lightest of kna 
sacks, he thinks more than once or twice ere he diverges from the 
beaten track to admire the waterfall which is tumbling in all 
its grandeur round the corner. His one dominating idea is to 
come to the end of the predestined day’s work. Without 
being a Sybarite, when arriving at his inn in a lather of per- 
spiration and caked with dust, he would gladly have the ma- 
terials for a more elaborate toilet; while he is exercised over 
those blisters on his feet that may modify his arrangements for 
the morrow. And, without being a Don Juan, it is no slight 
sacrifice to renounce the sweets of feminine society. Though the 
case of Mr. and Mrs. Christopher North may be quoted to the con- 
trary, we fancy that few men of refinement would care to take a 
wife or sister “fon the tramp.” A walk across a short Swiss pass, 
with a small portmanteau carried on the shoulders of a porter, is 
the utmost that can be judiciously attempted in that direction 
without making beauty worse than unattractive. And the 
sprightly walking gentleman is at a decided disadvantage when 
he happens to make chance acquaintance at the hotel with fasci- 
nating strangers of the fair sex. Adonis himself would feel 
awkward among bright toilets of an evening, in the grimy cam- 
paigning suit of Norfolk jacket, flannels, and knickerbockers; and 
assuredly the guardians of any well-disciplined young woman 
would regard him with a distrustful eye. As for the elderly 
ager og he is a dusus nature, though there are born tram 
ike the late George Borrow, who can persist in their youthful 
habits with strength almost unimpaired. 

Driving, on the other hand, unites luxury to independence. 
It is your horse's strength you have to consider, not your own, 
dovigh a merciful man will be merciful to his beast. Su 
posing you are not a misogynist, but have a happy home establish 
ment, you can take a wife or a sister by way of congenial com- 
panion, or even a sister and a sister's friend. In the Jatter case 
the longest way may be lightened by flirtation, while the. longest 
evening seems only too short. You drive when you like, but you 
walk when you please, for stabling that will suit your purpose is to 
be found in the Lathe village. Then for satisfying his appetite 
in the middle of the day, the pedestrian must be content with any 
fare he comes across ; though we grant that if he could be guaran- 
teed against adulterated beer, it is no hardship to be condemned 
to bread and cheese. But “ carriage company” can carry their 
own commissariat with them; and a bottle of claret cooled in the 
nearest brook lends a wonderfully rosy colouring to the landsca: 

In place of the stuffy parlour—the bad inn’s best room—smelling 
of stale tobacco-smoke and swarming with flies, the feast is spread 
on some grassy bank, the cloth is laid amid the blooming wild 
flowers; the shadows of the boughs overhead fall pleasantly 
across the turf, and, even if the song-birds are hushed in the 
midday heat, the drone of the wild bees, mingling with the 
distant rural sounds, is the most soothing of music. We 
take it that most people after turning the corner of thirty. 
find the act of ordinary travel an unmitigated nuisance, 


whether in railway-carriages or any other public conveyances. ° 


Anxiety to have it well over and to be comfortably housed 
at the next halting-place is the predominating feeling. But 
there is positive exhilaration in sitting behind a well-matched 
pair of steppers, or even in driving a single well-conditioned 
roadster, Jt is a pleasure to watch the pair laying them- 
selves down to their work when they have come cut of their 
stalls full of fire and corn; to listen to the cheery jingling of the 
pole-chains and see the white foam-flecks tossed back upon their 
shining shoulders, Lured by very excusable indolence and the 
seductive beauties of nature, you have lost time at the midday 
halt and are disposed to make it up. Unlike the sorry hacks in 
too many of the joint-stock tourist vehicles, which can only be 
hustled along by a cruel expenditure of whipcord, the horses are 
more impatient than yourself. You have to hold them hard as 
they would rattle down the hills before the locked wheels, knock- 
ing their legs about on the road-metal in the most regard- 

manner; and they take the opposite slope with a rusk 
that cheats it of half its stiffuess. You let them have their heads 
along the level, merely pulling them together; and the way in 
which they give the m4 as to mile-stones and telegraph-posts is 
marvellous, There is an agreeable excitement in the arrival at 
your inn; an arrival which, of course, you have taken the pre- 
caution to announce. Seeing that the manner of your travelling 
should be a certificate of gentility, the host and his smiling wife 
are ready with a warm welcome. Possibly he may be old enough 
to remember the days when there were sundry pairs of post-horses 
in his stables, and when his most protitable customers turned up 
in their own chariots ; or, at all events, those golden times may be 
a cherished tradition of the house. The best apartments have 
been prepared ; there is the state bedroom, half blocked by the 
primitive four-poster, though that is a relic of the past you would 
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willingly dispense with; and there is the parlour, hung with 

npiae and with a portrait of the Lord-Lieutenant over 
the fireplace. As the landlord himself, with the napkin thrown 
over his arm, superintends the serving of the successive 
courses of the dinner, he smiles in the confident hope of a 
compliment. And in not a few of those commodious country inns, 
which you would never discover were you touring by rail, the 
expected compliments may be thoroughly well deserved. There is 
no pretence at a ghastly parody of French cookery; but the dishes 
are excellent of their kind, and great care has been bestowed upon 
them. There are no réchauffés of scorched filets of stale sole, no 
sodden cutlets @ Ja something or anything. But there may be 
honest soup, and spitchcocked eels from the mill-pond; a small 
joint, hung to an hour and done to a turn; with home-fed chicken 
and home-fed bacon to follow ; and an abundance of the fresbest 
vegetables from the great old-fashioned garden. It is true that 
the wines may leave something to desire, but they are little worse 
than those in the grand station hotel, and probably considerably 
cheaper. And you have reason to rejoice should the condition of 
your liver permit you to fall back on the frothing tankards of 
strong ale which do credit to the host or to the local brewer. 
After a satisfactory meal like that you +“! soundly, in defiance 
of nightmares ; and, after a stroll in the balmy morning air, may 
seat yourself to a breakfast of similar profusion. And that early 
stroll may be so pleasant and so promising that you decide to delay 
the start till aher lunch, or even to spend a day or two in 
these comfortable quarters. For, inst of being housed in 
a city hotel, in the wilderness of streets and dusty suburbs, 
the “Plantagenet Arms,” or whatever it may call itself, 
stands in the midst of a beautiful and sequestered country. 
The long village street, with its drowsy existence, in no way 
interferes with the sense of calm. The good people may have 
their troubles; but, so far as appearances go, they are entirely 
contented with their lot, and there can be no question that some 
of their cottages are most delightfully picturesque. There are 
subjects for the sketch-book at every turn—in the cottages with 
timbered fronts and projecting upper floors; in the mill down the 
little side lane, with the great wheel going round among the 
weeping alders and pollard willows; in the old church, with the 
among the green graves, and more than half hidden 
among its venerable elm-trees ; in the vicarage on the other side 
of the low ivy-covered wall, with its miniature lawn and its 
overgrown shrubbery. In fine weather the place seems an earthly 

radise, and you are likely to linger all the longer among its 

fy bowers, use you know you can leave them at a moment's 
notice. It is only to ring, ask for the bill, and order the ostler 


to bring round the carriage. 


IVAN TURGENIEFF. 


A VERY distinct gap is made in the ranks of European novel- 
ists by the death of Ivan Turgénieff. Few instances could be 
adduced to llel the popularity and fame enjoyed by a master 
of fiction is eens in a tongue so strange to the vast majority of 
well-educated English-speaking people that they knew and ad- 
mired his works through the medium of French, English, or, as 
perhaps in most cases, American, translations. Yet he was almost 
as eal news and popular,and had almost as much influence upon 
other writers, as well as upon his readers, as Heine, who wrote in 
a language far more understood at large. In great measure he 
was and is, indeed, to one generation or even to two, the first really 
representative Russian master of imaginative literature. Pouschkine, 
the poet, we have al] heard of, and most of us can quote common- 
places about him to some extent; but for one Englishman or 
American who has read anything of Pouschkine, there are probably 
fifty or a hundred who have read a good deal of Turgénietf. The 
reasons for this are perhaps not very far to seek. It is the nature of 
man to a great degree to read prose more willingly than verse, 
and it is very possible that publishers may have smiled far more 
readily on proposals for translations of Turgénieff’s prose than on 

for translations of any Russian poet, however good. How- 
ever that may be, both the translators (who in some cases might, 
no doubt, have done their translating better) and the publishers 
did good service to literature in makiog Turgénieff’s work acces- 
sible; and, once it was made accessible, its own qualities, almost 
as a matter of course, assured its success. The Russian novelist 
had the gifts of clearness, smoothness, picturesque power—never 
degenerating into the abominable thing called “ word-painting ”"— 
truth, and pathos. 

These are in themselves strong equipments for a writer of fiction ; 
but there is yet one other thing wanted to make up the neces- 
sary list—a thing, as a great French actor once said, “ no bigger 
than my finger-nail, but the most important of all”—that thing 
being instruction. This Turgénieff had in a marked degree. 
The ease of his writing is no more a matter of chance than 
was the case as to that of Anthony Trollope; and in both cases 
numberless fine details go to make up a singularly living _— 
sentment of character, whether in the principal or in the su 
dinate personages introduced. ‘There was a difference of method, 
and a considerable difference—which may be appreciated by com- 
paring the treatment of any of Trollope’s stories that discourse of 
unruly passions with Turgénieff's treatment of a like complication 
in the loves of Litvinof, Irene, and Tatiana in Sm The 
Russian was far more reticent than a Frenchman, even if that 
Frenchman were Mérimée whose style he affected, would have 
been; but he was less reticent than the Englishman. Ther> was 
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no offence, in the true sense of the word, in anything that he ever 
wrote ; but he probably wrote more freely on such subjects, and 
it may be thought equally probable that what was hailed with 
delight as the work of a Russian might have raised doubt or dis- 
approval if it had been the work of an Englishman. It may be 
worth while to add, lest we should be in any way misunderstood 
as to this matter, that in Turgénieff’s method there was never the 
slightest cause for honest disapproval. Only to take one instance, one 
may imagine that if he had taken charge of the relations between 
Montagu and the American lady in The Way We Live Now, he 
would have left them a little, but only a little, less vague, than 
they were left by Trollope. For the rest, both writers had an 
extraordinarily keen eye for the manners and the cast of thought 
of all classes of men, and an unusually graphic power of hitting 
them off in writing in which there was no semblance of effort. 

Of the novel they held, it would seem, very different views. 
Turgénieff, like Mérimée, was often content to leave the con- 
clusion of the complications with which he had dealt unsettled. 
Trollope, so far as we remember, never did this, To him a story 
which he once undertook was a thing which had to be carried 
out to the very end. You were to be interested in the varyiay 
fortunes of the heroes and heroines, and you were to know when 

ou closed the book how, when, and why their difficulties had 

n solved, and the only thing to be left to your imagination was 
how they got on in that state of life in which the author had left 
them ; and this is true even of each complete work in a series like 
that of the Barchester people. The reader is delighted to hear 
more of Lily Dale, of Eames, and even of Crosbie; but the end 
of each book is anend. You are not left out in the cold, as it 
were, wondering what is the final explanation of the vague 
conditions with which the book closes. But, for illustration of 
this radical difference, the short stories of both writers are perhaps 
more convenient than the ~— novels; and for such a purpose 
one may perhaps contrast Turgénieff’s Three Meetings with 
Trollope’s La Mére Bauche, a story which in a compressed 
form gives an indication of how much more tragical and imagina- 
tive power Trollope possessed than he cared as a rule to put 
forward in his longer novels. In La Mére Bauche every Po 
racter, down to the wretched, weak-minded young man who is 
practically the pivot of the story, is a living reality. The stern 
mother, the detestable and strictly conscientious wooden-legged 
Captain, the girl who is driven to death by their machinations, are 
all actual people, people that we should ize at once if we met 
them after reading about them. And one knows all that one can 
possibly want to know about them after the catastrophe. In 
Three Meetings also we know, or think that we know, the cha- 
racters of the people concerned thoroughly enough. The narrator, 
the mysterious lady, her sister, the sleepy starosta, the sullen 
care-taker Loukianitch, even the scarce-seen high-bred rascal to 
whom a mystery attaches—all these are living persons, and, as 
in the other case, persons whom we should at once know if we met 
them. But in the one case, that of Turgénieff, suggestion ; in the 
other, that of Trollope, information, is used to bring about this 
result. The English novelist knocks in his nail; the Russian 
merely calls your attention to the fact that the nail is there inviting 
your notice ; and the Russian gives no end to his story. It begins 
mysteriously, it ends mysteriously. “I went home,” says the 
narrator after his third seg | and his first interview face 
to face with the mysterious lady. “Since then I have met. 
my unknown no more. Like a vision I first saw her, like a vision 
she passed before me, to vanish for ever.” What happened at 
Sorrento, what was the association with the Italian Passa. 
quei colli, what were the relations between the lady and “ the 
tall handsome man with the moustaches,” we never learn, It 
is the writer's art to make us as interested in these ple 
of whose unravelled fortunes he shows us three slight episodes, 
as we are in the fortunes of people whose literary creator 
seems to know all about them. Both methods are, in their way, 
in first-rate hands, equally good; and it may depend upon the 
reader’s or student's mood whether he prefers the one or the other. 
There is, perhaps, more scope for imagination, both on the writer's 
and the reader's part, in Turgénieff’s way than in Trollope’s; but 
it does not follow that the one was necessarily more or less imagi- 
native than the other. But in the one case the old saw of “ decipit 
exemplar vitiis imitabile” is certainly more clearly instanced than 
in the other. Turgénieff’s method was undoubtedly less conven- 
tional than that of our best-esteemed English novelists of the day. 
The want of conclusion was in his hands striking, not irritating. 
In the hands of his imitators it is irritating, and by no means 
striking. His minute treatment of detail was masterly ; it all con- 
tributed to a general effect. His imitators have all the minuteness, 
nothing of the effect. They want, to use a common and expressive 
sam backbone. One feels in reading Turgénieff that he 

nows his characters, however lightly they may be touched in 
writing, thoroughly, and that he imparts this knowledge to the 
reader, One certainly cannot always feel this in reading Mr. 
Henry James, good as some of his work is. Turgénietf was 
capable of a long flight as well as of a short one. Mr. James's 
best work—and that is of its kind first-rate—has been in short 


stories. To put it shortly, Turgénieff ove » mentally as 
well as physically, most contemporary writers of fiction, His loss 
to the public is the greater, because he has left behind him, so to 


speak, a school without an instructor. His loss to his friends and 

uaintances, who knew in the man the same sincerity, humour, 
and unostentatious purpose which were found in the writer, is 
inestimable. 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


he name of the Emperor Julian has come down to posterity 
labelled with the ugly sobriquet of “ Apostate,” just as 
“ Jeroboam the son of Nebat” is he “who made Israel to sin.” 
Yet a writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, who appears to us to take 
too favourable rather than too unfavourable a view of his cha- 
racter, complains that his modern apologists have shown a ten- 
dency to slur over the fact of his apostasy, and ignore the evident 
marks of that hatred of Christianity which pervades his writings 
and was one of the ruling passions—we should be disposed to say 
the ruling passion—of his life. And we quite agree with the 
writer that, while Julian the Philosopher interests us as “a 
somewhat less dignified but more energetic Marcus Aurelius,” the 
special interest of his career lies elsewhere ; “ Julian the Apostate 
is a perfectly unique figure, which will ever rivet the eyes of his- 
torical philosophers and philosophic historians.” Accordingly 
it becomes a matter of interest to understand “the ground of his 
apostasy, and the mental attitude which Julian assumed towards 
the religion in which he had been brought up.” A caution is 
added that apostasy need not here mean more than the abandon- 
ment of a religion once professed, for there is no evidence that 
Julian was even a sincere adherent of Christianity, and it seems 
= to question whether he was even baptized. Be that as it may, 

ere can be no doubt that his vehement recoil from the faith 
which he had for twenty years at least outwardly professed sha 
the whole course of his thought and policy in after life. And thus 
we are led to inquire why he repudiated it. That “no man adopts 
a religious belief on intellectual or argumentative grounds” 
solely, or even chiefly, is very true, though the writer hardly ap- 
pears to realize the full force of her remark. And for this, as well 
as other reasons, some of the common explanations offered of 
Julian’s conduct must be regarded as at best inadequate. Milman 
refers to one, or rather two of them, when he says that “ the un- 
christian Christianity of Constantius must bear some part of the 
guilt of Julian’s apostasy.” Constantius, it wil! be remembered, 
was a very bad man and an Arian. And hence it has been urged 
that Julian’was not trained in an atmosphere of purity either of 
Christian faith ormorals. “ The names ofChristand of Constantius,” 
as Gibbon — it, “ were associated in his youthful imagination.” 
And it is clear that he was deeply impressed with the evil example 
of the professed Christians who surrounded him, and was further 
alienated by the violent and vexatious manner in which Christian 
teaching and discipline were forced on him in his youth. Yet 
nothing but the strong prejudice which led him afterwards to cite 
in evidence of the loose lives of the early Christians St. Paul’s 
description of the Corinthians before their conversion could have 
kept him ignorant of the general superiority of Christian to con- 
temporary Pagan morality. And at times he does admit it, as 
when he says “It is a scandal that the Galileans should support 
the destitute, not only of their own religion, but of ours.” These 
explanations at all events do not go to the root of the matter. 
Nor do we gain much light from the work he wrote expressly di- 
rected against the Gospel, and that for two reasons, In the first 
place we ouly possess fragments of it, and in the next place what 
we do possess is enough to show, as Milman says, that it was com- 
posed in a purely polemic spirit, with no lofty or comprehensive 
grasp either of the inherent strength of Christianity or the in- 
herent weakness of the Pagan mysticism which he endeavoured 
to substitute for it. 

In the main Julian's formal objections to the Christian system 
are of the kind we are familiar with in the works of modern 
sceptics, and, it must be added, sometimes of the kind to be met 
with in the writings of the coarser and more unintelligent section 
of unbelievers, as e.g. when he gravely argues that, if the whole 
earth were turned into bricks, it weal: not furnish sufficient mate- 
rials for building the Tower of Babel, or that St. Luke could have 
had no possible means of information as to the appearance of the 
angel in the Agony. Sometimes, however, his objections illustrate 
the different tone of contemporary scepticism, as when he sneers, 
not at the Bible miracles as such—he was indeed himself greatly 
addicted to magic—but at the paucity and unimportance of 
the miracles attributed to Christ. In his contention that neither 
the Old Testament nor the New bears out the dogma of the 
divinity of Christ, we detect traces of his Arian training, for 
this was a point which could not really concern a disputant who 
rejected the authority of Scripture altogether. But in the main 
his arguments are of a commonplace and superficial kind, and are 
clearly not what determined his own judgment. We do however 
catch glimpses here and there of his spirit and tone of mind which 

far to solve the problem. The writer in Macmillan insists that 
the ideas of Hellenic mythology and gprs so completely 
his mind as to make the reception of Christianity impos- 

sible to him. And this is true, so far, but it is only part 
of the truth. We may see in the vehement anti-Christian spirit 
of the Renaissance, more than a thousand years after the time 
of Julian, how sharply Hellenism and Hebraism—to adopt 
the modern phrase—may be contrasted, There were scholars 
then too who, like Julian, “regarded as contemptible charlatans 
men whose influence over mankind has been greater even than 
that of Homer or Plato,” scholars to whom, as to him, St. Paul was 
no better than a “supreme charlatan.” But the question remains 
how a man bred in Christian, if not in orthodox, beliefs came to 
look at matters in this light, and we take the answer to be that 
his whole ethical bent was entirely out of harmony with the fun- 
damental principles of Christian faith and morality. The writer 


touches on the confines of the subject in observing that, while 
Julian says nothing about the origin of evil, he appears to 

it as an imperfection due to the connexion of soul and body, and 
that “the absence of belief in an active power of evil is one of the 
causes of his incapability of appreciating either the Jewish or the 
Christian religion ”; it is rather an integral of that habit of 
mind which made Christianity at once incredible and odious to him. 
It isa fundamental principle of Christian teaching that human nature 
is corrupt and needs to be regenerated, which is explained by the 
doctrine of the Fall ; on the other hand it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of “ Hellenism” that nature, as it is, is beautiful and good, 
and man’s highest duty, as Githe puts it, “im Ganzen, Guten, 
Schénen, resolut zu leben.” Julian clung passionately to the latter 
theory, though he can hardly have been ignorant how woefully 
Paganism failed in his own day, as it had failed before, to realize 
—and ought to have known how little capacity or tendency it 
had for realizing—the lofty Stoic ideal to which he aspired. 
He saw the artistic grace of the Hellenic culture which he 
would fain have galvanized into a second life, but he would 
not or could not discern what has been pointedly expressed by 
one of the first Greek scholars of our own day—that, “if the inner 
life was presented to us of that period which in political great- 
ness and in art is the most brilliant epoch of humanity, we should 
turn away from the sight with loathing and detestation.” It is 
true that Julian was himself a man of strictly moral life and 
wished to infuse into the Pagan cult astrictness really plagiarized 
from the faith he had abandoned. But this arose more from 
natural temperament than from any deep ethical principle; so 
little indeed did his temptations lie in a sensual direction that, as 
Mr. Lecky observes, “ his antipathy to public amusements was 
worthy of a bishop,” and his austerity was as distasteful to his co- 
religionists as his opinions were to the Christians. But his 
ethical conceptions were at bottom of the Pagan, not the Christian 
type, and hence his instinctive aversion to the supreme Christian 
Exemplar of excellence. 1t is just those characteristics in the life 
and teaching of the Founder of Christianity which are most im- 
pressive to his followers, such as the Agony in the Garden and 
the exhortation to the weary and heavy-laden, which provoke in 
Julian only contempt or disgust. He cherished, as Neander says, 
an inward opposition to the spirit of the Gospel, and the funda- 
mental Christian principles were precisely the thing which appeared 
hateful to him. 

Here, we suspect, lies the true secret: of his revulsion from the 
faith of his boyhood. His apostasy from Christianity to heathenism 
is to be explained in the same way as St. Augustine’s conversion 
from Manicheeism to the Church. Both were men of keen, though 
unequal, intellectual power, and both have left on record the argu- 
mentative grounds of their change of creed, but the real ground in 
either case was an ethical one. The Christian ideal revolted Julian 
while it satisfied the deepest cravings of Augustine. Those words 
of his dying oration, as recorded by Gibbon, are eminently charac- 
teristic: —“ I die without remorse, as I have lived without guilt. 
I am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my private life, and can 
affirm with confidence that the supreme authority has been pre- 
served in my hands pure and immaculate.” 

Hence, too, we can understand the extreme bitterness of his 
antipathy to the faith he had renounced. It is misleading to 
speak of his famous edict against Christian schoolmasters as 
“one of the very few measures of persecution” which he allowed 
himself, and not really persecution at all. There was more 
of actual persecution, as we pointed out some years ago in 
reviewing Mr. Rendall’s sketch of him, than his apologists are 
generally willing to admit, and this very edict is justly classed by 
Neander “among the artifices whereby he hoped to undermine 
the Christian Church, without resorting to sanguinary measures,” 
which moreover would have been dangerous when the Church had 
become so powerful. And then again, in this as well as other 
respects, as Milman justly remarks, he was felix opportunitate 
mortis; “already there had been ominous indications that his 
temper would hardly maintain its moderate policy.” To say 
however that a change of faith, in whatever direction, depends as 
much at least on ethical considerations as on abstract argument 
is not to imply that it is either involuntary or unintelligent, but 
only to say—what as regards Christianity is repeatedly insisted 
upon in the New Testament—that the will has as much to do 
with the matter as the intellect; and so it surely ought to have, 
but it acts by putting the intellect in motion, not by supersed- 
ing it. A man who is both earnest and honest will desire to 
believe what most commends itself to his moral nature, but 
will not desire to believe it unless it is true. He will there- 
fore examine the arguments with ter care than a man 
who is comparatively indifferent to the subject, but he will 
examine them with a bias, which may—as in Julian's case it 
evidently did to some degree—distort his judgment. It is for 
the wrong bias however rather than for the false reasoning that 
we should censure him, if we think his conclusions erroneous, 
In this way only can the importance ascribed in Scripture and b 
the Christian Church to a correct faith, and the moral responsi- 
bility commonly and rightly held to attach to a man for his belief, 
be explained. A false syllogism may betray intellectual weakness, 
but involves no moral fault, whereas the bias which has uncon- 
sciously warped the judgment may spring from moral defects for 
which the reasoner is himself responsible, If we condemn Julian's 
apostasy, we should condemn, not the bad reasoning unquestion- 
ably to be found in the fragments of his work Contra Christianos, 
which he honestly believed at the time to be sound reasoning, 
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but the cherished ethical bias which lent to an effete Paganism a 
gamonr not its own, while it blinded him to the distinctive excel- 
ences of a purer creed. A man is rightly held responsible for his 
belief as as for his character, because the one is to a large extent 
an outgrowth of the other. And Julian’s distinctive character, in 
its weakness and its strength, has been admirably summed up by 
a t writer of our own day, who observes that “in the insensi- 

ility of conscience, in the ignorance of the very idea of sin, in 
the contemplation of his own moral consistency, in the simple 
absence of fear, in the cloudless self-confidence, in the serene self- 
possession, in the cold self-satisfaction (of his last hours), we 
recognize the mere philosopher.” We recognize also why “ the 
Christian doctrine of sanctification ” and of sin was alike unintelli- 
gible and repulsive to him. Scripture difficulties were the result, 
not the source, of his disbelief; the root lay deeper. To him no 
compromise between Hellenism and Christianity was possible, for 
he was the natural child of a religion of culture which could not 
be harmonized with the religion of the Cross. 


THE LUTHER EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


LTHOUGH the facts of Luther's life are too well known to 
need recapitulation here, it is impossible after a visit to this 
exhibition not to reflect on the extraordinary career in which an 
obscure Augustinian monk turned the whole course of the world’s 
history. He was the religious Bismarck of Germany, and if he 
went to deplorable lengths, and carried his people further from 
the ancient faith than even the fiery Henry and the fanatical 
reformers and rulers of England carried her, it must be allowed 
that, quite apart from his extraordinary mental powers, his courage 
is a feature of his character which one is compelled to admire. As 
he was born on the 1oth of November, 1483, a few months only 
after Richard III. had usurped the English throne, the celebration 
of his “ quatercentenary ” is not yet due; but the Germans have 
held already processions and other grand functions in his honour, 
according to their wont. In February 1946, no doubt, they will 
in like manner celebrate the quatercentenary of his death; but 
many things may “oo before that epoch is reached. It was 
a happy idea of Dr. Ginsburg’s to suggest this exhibition; and 
undoubtedly it has been well and thoroughly worked out, and con- 
tains a large number of most interesting relics of one whom multi- 
tudes of our fellow-countrymen hold in hardly less veneration 
than do the Germans themselves. One engraving among the many 
shown is so characteristic of the whole spirit of the Reformation 
as it was carried out in Germany that a brief description of it is 
necessary before we go on to survey the chief objects of the whole 
exhibition. It is 4 woodcut, and is dated in 1617. It is thus 
described in the catalogue just published :—“ Representation of a 
dream which Frederick III., Elector of Saxony, was said to 
have had at Schweidnitz, the night before Martin Luther affixed 
his theses against indulgences to the door of the church at Wit- 
tenberg. Luther is writing on the door with a of great 
length, which, ing through the head of a lion, emblematical of 
the Church of Rome, knocks the tiara off the head of Pope Leo X. 
From this pen smaller ones are being drawn by other Reformers ; 
and, on the right, two men are drawing feathers from a goose 
which is being burnt, and is intended to represent John Huss.” 
The catalogue from which we take this extract has been compiled 
by Mr. Bullen, Keeper of the Department of Printed Books, and 
comprises a sketch of the great reformer’s life, as well as an enu- 
meration of the various objects shown. The portraits are described 
by Mr. Reid, the Keeper of the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings; and the medals by Mr. Keary, of the Coin Room. The 
whole list, which a to more than forty octavo pages, will 
form an interesting and valuable memorial of the exhibition. 

The objects exhibited are portraits, medals, manuscripts, and 
printed books illustrating the career of Martin Luther. They are 
set out in cases in the room which contains the Grenville Library, 
and a statuette by Mr. Charles Martin is placed on a central table. 
It is astonishing to find how many Luther memorials are in Eng- 
land. Of course here his relations with Henry VIII. are of chief 
interest, and a copy of the first edition of the Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum, which Henry wrote, is among the books. It was 

inted by Pynson in 1521, and was the immediate cause which 

the Pope to confer the title of “ Defender of the Faith” upon 
the King, who, as is well known, continued to use it after his 
renunciation of Rome, and bequeathed it to his successors down to 
the present day. The title-page is surrounded by a beautiful 
border designed by Hans Holbein. The answer of Luther to the 
King is also here in German, printed at Wittenberg in the follow- 
ing year:—“ Antwortt deutsch Mart. Luthers auff Kénig Heinrichs 
von Engelland buch,” as well as two editions of another letter, 
written in 1525, with Henry’s reply, printed together ina volume 
at in 1527, and at Cologne in the same year. In an- 
other case are the. earliest printed documents relating to the 
Reformation, First comes a copy of the indulgence issued by Po 
Leo X. for the rebuilding of St. Peter's, at Rome. This is the 
indulgence sold by Tetzel and Samson, as subcommissaries under 
Albert, archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, which called forth 
Luther’s indignant remonstrance. It is printed on vellum, and 
bears the name of “ Philippus Kessel, Presbyter,” in manuscript, 
together with the date of issue, namely 15th April, 1517. Next 
to this interesting document is a printed copy of the famous ninety- 
five theses, or propositions, against the doctrine of indulgences and 


other points, which Luther posted on the doors of the church of 
Wittenberg on the 31st October, 1517, and upon which he chal- 
lenged all the world to dispute with him in the university. His 
appeal to a General Council is next in order, dated in November 
1518. In another case we see the first edition of the pamphlet 
against indulgences which was printed in a small quarto form about 
the same year, 1517, and which has on its title a woodcut portrait 
of Luther, the earliest of his many portraits known to exist, A long 
series of tracts, sermons, commentaries, treatises, and other works is 
in the same case, most of them as exhibited being chiefly remark- 
able to the eye for the exquisite woodcut borders with which such 
works were illustrated at that period. Some of them appear 
worthy of Albert Diirer, and many are known to be by his 
pupils among the so-called Little Masters. In 1548, when Henry 
had died and the more pronounced Protestant views of his suc- 
cessor and the) Regent Somerset had become known, some of 
Luther’s sermons were printed in England, and we observe “ A 
ryght notable sermon made by Doctor Martyn Luther uppon the 
twenteth chapter of Johan, of absolution and the true use of the 
Keys.” This little book was printed at “Ippeswich,” and in the 
same year, 1548, Lynne aca in London “ The chiefe and 
pryncypall Articles of the Christen faythe to holde ogat the Pope 
and al Papistes.” Two very interesting volumes of the German 
Bible, printed in 1541, contain respectively an autograph of 
Phili Melanchthon, and one of Martin Luther, who has placed 
the , on 1542 after his name. In 1557, after Luther's death, 
Melanchthon wrote on a fly-leaf a long note in his well-known and 
beautiful handwriting, and this is also exhibited. Beside these 
volumes is another of the German Bible of 1558, which belonged to 
Augustus, the Elector of Saxony, and has his portrait illuminated 
as a frontispiece. The popularity of Luther and Melanchthon in 
their native land is shown in the binding of a sixteenth-century 
book, which has their portraits impressed on the leather sides, 
There are many editions of the Bibles and Testaments, including 
a fine copy, in its original binding, of “Das Newe Testament 
Deutzsch,” which was the first printed edition of any part of the 
translated Bible issued by Luther. It is dated at Wittenberg, 
in September 1522. 

Even more interesting than these rare printed books are the 
manuscripts, The first is a letter to Spalatinus, touching upon 
various texts quoted in favour of purgatory, and asserting that a 
disbelief of this doctrine is no proof of heresy. It is dated at 
Wittenberg, “feria 2°: post Leonardi, 1519,” and is signed, as 
well as written throughout, by the hand of “ Martinus Luther, 
Aug"” Beside this remarkable autograph is a copy made by 
Melanchthon of Luther's letter to the Emperor Charles V. in his 
own defence; and next to it another letter, in Martin’s hand- 
writing, addressed to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, respect- 
ing a visit Luther had received from Barnes, one of the chaplains 
of Henry VIII. It is dated from Wittenberg, “die Palmarum, 
1536.” In the next case is a curious English paper, from among 
the Cotton manuscripts, containing a contemporary account of the 
ceremony of publishing the sentence of Leo X. ayainst Martin 
Luther at St. Paul’s Cross in May 1521. “The lord Thomas 
Wolcey,” it tells us, “ Cardinall of S* Cecely and Archbishop of 
Yorke, came unto Saint Paules churche of London with the most 
parte of the Byshops of the Realme, where hee was received with 
procession and sensyd by Mr. Richard Pace then beeinge Deane 
of the said churche.” This dean, it will be remembered, was’ 
Colet’s successor. Colet also probably on some occasions censed 
the great legate when he visited the cathedral. "Wolsey was con- 
dueted to a great platform at the cross, on the north-eastern side 
of the church, and there “ ynder his cloth of estate,” his two 
crosses “ on euerie side of him,” with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Durham, and the Papal messengers seated on 
the “ pace where hee sit his feete,” the “ Legate de Latere” 
listened to a sermon by the Bishop of Rochester against the 
doctrines of “ one Martinus Eleuthereus”; and while the sermon 
was going on, many of the heretic’s books were burnt in the 
adjoining churchyard ; “ which ended, my Lord Cardinall went 
home to dinner with all the other Prelates.” 

The portraits exhibited are headed by an oil-painting which 
used to be hung among the curious collection in the Eastern 
Zoological Gallery. It is not contemporaneous, and yields in inter- 
est and in every other respect to the series of engraved like- 
nesses. The first is by Lucas Cranach, and is dated 1521. It is 
a woodcut, and is well known by copies. A portrait of Catherine 
von Bora, Luther’s wife, attributed to Cranach the younger, is 
also in the collection ; but the most conspicuous is a very quaint 
representation of the body of the reformer as laid out in his 
chamber after death. He lies on a pallet on the floor, clad in a 
long white shroud, his head supported on a pillow, and his arms 
crossed on his breast. It is a woodcut, but is carefully and even 
brilliantly coloured, like an illumination. There are also portraits 
of a number of Luther’s contemporaries, including the marvellous 
engraving by Diirer of Erasmus writing ; the Elector Frederick the 
Wise, and Philip Melanchthon, by the same artist ; and Aldegrever'’s 
fine print of John of Leyden, the king set up in Miinster by 
the Anabaptists. It world be impossible to go at length into ail 
the portraits; but we must not neglect the medals, It was only 
a few years before Luther began to make his name known that 
the art of medal engraving reached Germany. “It was still a 
very costly process,” says Mr. Keary, “and confined altogether to 
the service of the great. This accounts for the fact that we have 
only few contemporary medals of Luther and the other actors in the 
Reformation, excepting those of a more exalted rank, such as 
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Pope Leo X., the Emperor Charles V., Henry VIII. of England, 
— ¥ the Electors of Saxony.” Nevertheless, the three medals 
which appear first on the list are contemporary portraits of 
Luther. On the reverses of the tirst two is his celebrated device— 
& cross on a rose in the centre of a heart, with the motto “In 
silentio et spe erit fortitudo vestra,” from Isaiah (xxx. 15). One 
medal pretends, but on insufficient authority, to be by Albert 
Diirer, which serves to remind the visitor that Diirer, though he 
engraved portraits of Erasmus, of the Elector, of Philip 
Melanchthon, and of another of Luther's friends, Billibald Pirck- 
heimer, never drew the great refurmer himself, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRICKET. 


UX DER this title Lord Harris has contributed a paper to the 
current number of the National Review. Anything that so 
good a player and so staunch a patron might have to say on a 
game which he has declared to be in his opinion “the grandest 
game in the world ” will always be safe to find attention among 
the many thousands of English-speaking people who probably 
share his views. Moreover, his paper comes into the world at a 
happy time. The last days of a particularly busy and prosperous 
season are fast wearing to aclose. The last county match was 
played this week, between Sussex and Derbyshire. Some of the 
most indefatigable of our amateurs are still disporting themselves 
in Ireland. On the Yorkshire coast the annual Scarborough 
“festival” has just been brought to an end, though in rather less 
brilliant fashion than was the case last year, when, in the un- 
finished match between the Australians and I Zingari, Bonnor 
capped some of the mightiest hitting of the season by scoring no 
less than twenty runs off a single over from Mr. Lucas. In some 
form or other cricket will no doubt continue to be played till the 
chills and mists of waning September bid even the most insatiate 
pause. But, asa rule, the best of the year has been seen when 
the first partridge falls. Most of us have had enough by then. 
The grounds are worn; the players are stale; the game is too 
apt to sink into a mere affair of “ gate-money.” But your thorough- 
going cricketer, though he may no longer care to play, loves still 
to talk of the game; and the — in print of so notable 
a champion as Lord Harris will no doubt become, in newspaper 

, the subject of much comment among his brother gamesters. 
They are inclined, we fancy, to look with something of a scornful 
eye on most of the criticisms passed upon their favourite amuse- 
- not always perhaps with justice, for they should remember 


He who has watched, not shared, the fight 

Knows how the day has gone, 
as well, sometimes, as the stoutest and most skilful of combatants. 
It must be owned, however, that a considerable number of the 
suggestions offered in our periodical press have little more practical 
value than that of the fair enthusiast who, hearing her companion 
at Lord’s remark with how “ crooked ” a bat a certain player was 
essaying to defend his wicket, asked—and not, indeed, without a 
show of reason—why he did not “ get another.” But Lord Harris 
as a critic upon cricket is, every one will allow, the right man in 
the right place. 

Yet in one this paper is a little disappointing. One 
might have expected some definite explanation of his theories on 
the much-vexed question of throwing-bowling, if we may use the 
word, from one — is well known to be among the most earnest 
and active in his desire to see Law X. interpreted according to its 
strictest letter. Perhaps he thought that, the matter being as yet 
sub judice, it did not become a principal counsel in the case to 
comment publicly upon it; perhaps he thought that a paper on 
the development of cricket should be historical rather than critical. 
At any rate, this is all he finds to say on it:—* At the present 
day the great question is what means should be adopted to stop 
a» tendency to throw which is becoming apparent, the great 
difficulty being to decide what is and what is not a throw.” 
And this, with all respect to Lord Harris, does not help us 
very far on our way. “It is apparent to cricketers,” he goes 
on, “that at the present time it is not every umpire who knows 
what a throw is.” And yet, by his proposed amendment to 
Law X., it is precisely in these undecided hands that he would 
place the supreme power of life and death! Is not this some- 
thing of a “ contradiction in terms”? Nor is it among the 
umpires only that there is dissension; cricketers themselves are 
very far from united. More than one will tell you that it is 
among the slow and not among the fast bowlers that you must 
look for a throw, though they will shrewdly add that the former, 
if they do happen to hit you, cause much less pain than the 
latter—a confession which it were well for the reformers to bear 
in mind. Something, it is clear, must be done, if only to avoid 
a repetition of the disgraceful scene which marked the recent 
match between Surrey and Lancashire at the Oval. But who is 
to decide what that “ something” shall be? And is it fair to 
throw the whole weight of the decisien upon the umpire’s 
shoulders—upon the shoulders of a man who is naturally loth to 
make enemies among those with whom he is thrown in daily 
contact and oo, whom he earns his bread? The umpire, it 
should moreover be remembered, has a divided duty; he must 
watch the bowler’s foot as well us arm; and, therefore, with the 
best intentions in the world, he cannot always be in the best 
position to decide on this delicate and impalpable question. And 


there are other reasons, as every cricketer knows, which point to 
the impropriety of submitting the whole affair to this sole arbitra- 
tion ; reasons on which we touched last month when reviewi 
the proposed alterations in the existing laws, and to which we n 
not now more fully return. It may be noted, however, that Lord 
Harris himself gives colour to them by a delightful story he tells 
of a certain umpire in a country match, wherein he himself was 
playing, who, having refused an appeal for “run out,” warned the 
batsman that he really must be more careful, for he was clean out 
that time. Lord Harris is careful to add that so untoward an 
instance of fallibility is an exception, and to declare his conviction 
that umpires, as a rule, give their decisions without bias, Every 
one will be glad to agree with him; yet it is clear that if there 
be found but one unjust man among a hundred umpires the value 
of the ninety and nine just is very seriously impaired. 

The difficulty is a grave one. If the game is to retain the 
blameless reputation it has won through many obstacles and mr 
now for many years, it is clear these contentions must cease, Yet 
it is hard to say how the offence is to be removed. A return to 
the strictest interpretation of the old law, which ordained that 
every ball should be delivered below the shoulder, would be 
effectual no doubt, but would be effectual with a vengeance, for 
it would practically put out of court three-fourths of the best 
bowlers in England. There is something ludicrous in the idea of 
having all the bowlers up before the Marylebone Committee at 
the beginning of every season to “ pass,” much as little boys at 
Eton are uired to “pass” in swimming before they are 
allowed to take to boating. Either way madness seems to lie; 
yet what third course is open, save, to be sure, “to hold out 
our bats and wink”? And this, indeed, has been suggested 
in the Field of last week by a writer whose initials might 
stand for a player not often seen now, but a very few seasons 
ago of considerable note. He is convinced that “ the only 
practical way out of our difficulty is to allow throwing with- 
out more ado.” The law cannot be enforced, and must there- 
fore be repealed. There is throwing, he declares, all over the 
country; “it is the natural outcome of the bowler’s instinct of 
self-defence against too great odds.” It is therefore, he maintains, 
imperatively necessary to the good name and fame of cricket that 
we should acknowledge as lawful what we are powerless to pre- 
vent, for “ cricket, like other games, is spoiled if considerations of 
honour are thrown to the winds.” He very truly points out, 
moreover, that “ throwing on a good wicket is perfectly harmless ”; 
but when he goes on to declare that “the supremacy of slow 
bowling over fast has made cricket a dull game to play and a 
duller game to watch,” and that, “ unless throwing be allowed, its 
as as a scientific spectacle will be gone,” he seems a little 
ess easy to follow. On such wickets as he presupposes, and they 
probably are the rule now rather than the exception, throwing 
would lose not only its danger to the batsman, but also its danger 
to the wicket. Most cricketers are, we believe, agreed that on a per- 
fectly leveland sound ground there is, if we may be pardoned a some- 
what Celtic form of speech, no bowling so easy either to play or to 
hit as throwing. His contention, therefore, that by making throw- 
ing lawful, the bowler and batsman would be brought much more on 
a level than they now are, and the interest of the game thereby 
considerably increased, seems to us hardly a sound one, To con- 
sider thus, however, at the present stage of the proceedings is 
perhaps to consider a little too curiously. In all doubtful matters 
the first thing necessary is to be quite sure what not to do; and 
we most thoroughly agree with the writer in the Fie/d that it will 
never do to leave, as Lord Harris pro the sole power of 
decision in the hands of the umpires, Bat for the rest it really 
seems difficult to say more than good Corporal Nym said in a no 
re delicate matter, “‘ There must be conclusions. Well, I cannot 

And as conclusions there must be to our article as well as to 
this dispute, we will pass over the main body of Lord Harris's 

per, which is everywhere pleasant to read and well considered, 
if of no very essential importance, to stop for a moment on perh 
the most pregnant paragraph of all, in which our Australian frien 
are recommended to “discourage any too anxious inclination 
among amateurs towards turning cricket into a lucrative profession. 
If,” he goes on, “ professional cricketers prove to be necessary in 
Australia, as I say they are in England, encourage theirappearance by 
all means ; but donot do anything to encourage the formation of a 
class of semi-professionals.” We can all remember what trouble was 
threatened a few years ago by aconspicuous instance of the “ semi- 
professional ” among ourselves, and it needs no very acute intelli- 
gence to see signs of unpleasantness likely to arise “ by the long 
wash of Australasian seas.” An adequate remuneration is but fair 
to men who leave their homes and their professions and trayel 
many thousands of miles to play the game for sheer love of it; at 
least they may fairly expect not to find themselves out of pocket. 
But, as Lord Harris most pertinently observes, “ there is a happy 
mean capable of attainment, and a too eager stipulation for favour- 
able terms, both at home and abroad, may lead to these visits being 
received with indifference rather than welcome” ; and, he might have 
added, with a feeling somewhat less negative than indifference, Cour- 
tesy to strangers, and especially to strangers who have proved them- 
selves such mastersof the game, may have hitherto led our authorities 
to wink at many things very far from “convenient” that have 
happened both here and over-sea. But courtesy may be stretched 
too far; and it is mere prudery to treat players who .notoriously 
regard their visits here from a purely point of view as 
amateurs and guests, more especially when ideas on this 
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subject are not such as serve either the best interests of the game 
or the maintenance of good-fellowship. These considerations 
are, it seems to us, even of more importance than the great 
bowling question; and we venture to hope that the Marylebone 
Committee will bear them in mind when they meet during the 
ensuing winter to settle the latter. We will hope, moreover, that 
Lord Harris's paper may find its way to Australia, and be read, 
marked, learned, and thoroughly digested by Messrs. Murdoch and 
Co. before they set cut on their next visit to England. 


THE COTTON TRADE. 


HERE is again depression in the weaving branch of the 
cotton trade. Employers in some districts are altering the 
arrangements according to which their workpeople are paid, and 
in other large districts there is talk of an attempt to lower wages. 
In consequence there is a serious strike in the Ashton district, 
while fears are entertained that we may see a formidable strike 
also in North-East Lancashire. For a year or two there has been 
a falling-off in trade generally owing to the long-continued agri- 
ares g depression, aggravated by the collapse of speculation in 
France and the United States. And this falling-off has, of course, 
extended to the cotton industry. But there are special causes 
also adversely affecting that industry, as is evideat from the fact 
that it is only the weaving branch that is seriously depressed. In 
the first half of the year, indeed, the spinning branch was 
prosperous ; for of thirty-five Oldham spinning Companies that 
published accounts in July only three declared no dividend, 
and even they made profits, though they had to apply them 
to cover past losses. the thirty-two Companies remaining, 
only two declared dividends of less than 5 per cent., while five 
paid from 6 to 9 per cent., and the twenty-five others dis- 
tributed as much as from 10 to 20 per cent. And, though 
Oldham may have special advantages, what is true of it is more 
or lesa true of all the spinning districts. Of late, indeed, the 
spinning branch has begun to complain, as was inevitable in the 
condition of the weaving business. But the change is quite recent. 
And the price of the raw material has likewise been fairly main- 
tained, bearing in mind that the American crop of last year was 
the largest ever grown, and that this year’s crop will probably be 
larger still. The growth of population and wealth implies a great 
increase in the consumption of cotton goods, and therefore main- 
tains, as we see,a demand for the raw material nearly propor- 
tionate to the extension of cultivation. If natural laws were 
allowed to operate freely, it is probable that the growth of the 
trade would be chiefly in England. But legislation has stepped 
in to regulate it, and by means of protective tariffs has forced 
into existence a cotton industry in most Continental countries 
and in the United States. In this way, no doubt, the de- 
mand for the raw material has been rather increased. For the 
English industry goes on steadily growing and extendinz its 
sphere of influence, while artificial new industries are springing 
up elsewhere. But it is obvious that the closing of so many 
markets to English trade tends to derange that trade, and to 
plunge it in difficulties every now and then. Practically the ex- 
port of cotton goods from this country to the Continent has for 
a long time remained stationary, and therefore the English industry 
is dependent mainly upon the home market and the markets of 
the Far East. But the home market has been adversely affected 
by the long-continued agricultural depression, and by the conse- 
uences that have followed the collapse of speculation in the 
United States and in France; while the markets of the Far East 
have been over-supplied. At the end of the last great famine 
in India there was an unprecedented export of cotton goods 
to that country, where for a while there was, as a matter 
of course, a great demand for the refurnishing of wardrobes. 
And the export was continued long after the demand began 
to slacken. In consequence the Indian markets have been over- 
supplied; but nevertheless the looms of Lancashire, which had 
been over-stimulated by the excessive exports, have gone on 
producing at the old rate. To some extent also the Chinese 
market has in the same way been over-supplied. It thus happens 
that the weaving branch of the trade now finds itself in difficul- 
ties, while as yet the spinning branch has not seriously suffered, 
and the demand for the raw material in consequence keeps up. 

It is admitted by the workpeople as well as by the employers 
that the price of the manufactured article is so little higher than 
the price of yarn that manufacturers have no profit for them- 
selves, and sometimes even do not realize enough to pay the cost of 

roduction. But, while the fact is admitted by both sides, there 
is a divergence of view as to the remedy to be applied. Even 
amongst the employers there are doubtless many ready to concede 
that there is overmuch capital invested in the industry, and 
that it would be well if some means of checking competition 
could be devised. But others see that this is out of the question, 
and are ready with a practical plan. It is agreed, they observe, 
that the difference between the price of the manufactured article 
and that of yarn is not enough to yield a profit on the manufacture. 
Therefore the thing to be done is to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture. But wages constitute a large proportion of that cost. 
Therefore, they argue, let wages be lowered. The workpeople 
reply that the proposed remedy would not materially benetit the 
employers, while it would seriously injure the employed. Mr. 

irtwistle, ove of the secretaries of the Operative Weavers’ Asso- 


| ciation of North-East Lancashire, in a circular to the district 
| secretaries, contends that a reduction of 5 per cent. in wages would 
make a difference of no more than a halfpenny in the price of forty 
yards of cotton cloth, and consequently only one-third of a halfpenny 
in a lady’s dress. He triumphantly asks how could such a reduc- 
tionimprove the condition of the manufacturer? It would not lower 
the price to the public either, and therefore would not stimulate de- 
mand. Assuming the correctness of Mr. Birtwistle’s calculations, it 
is unquestionable that a reduction in wages by itself would effect 
little. But we presume that the employers contemplate a reduc- 
tion of wages only as one of the measures necessary to improve 
their position. It may well be that by itself alone it would make 
no material change in the situation, and yet that, in combination 
with other economies, it would enable the employers to keep their 
looms working. The reply, therefore, does not really meet the 
point. But Mr. Birtwistle urges that the present depression is 
temporary ; that it has been brought on by over-production, caused 
by manufacturers who have neither capital nor skill to conduct 
their businesses aright; that after a while they will drop out; 
and that in the meanwhile only temporary remedies are requi 

He proposes, therefore, a restriction of production. At every 
period of depression this is the favourite proposal of the work- 
people. It assumes that the depression will be followed by good 
times, and thatall that is needed is breathing space to allow of 
the excessive supplies in the markets of the world passing into 
consumption. No doubt the assumption is well founded. As 
a matter of course there will by and by be a period of active 
trade. But manufacturers object to artificial restrictions of pro- 
duction because, while their machinery is idle, the interest on the 
capital sunk in it is accumulating; and because, moreover, it in 
no way stimulates consumption, while it leaves the field open to 
rivals. It is so manifestly true that, when the sale of an article 
cannot be effected at one price, the surest way to dispose of it is to 
lower the price, and, further, that manufacturers cannot go on 
lowering prices unless they can also reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, that at first sight the resistance of workpeople who admit the 
reality of the difficulty does not seem very intelligible. They are 
as much interested as their employers in avoiding a crisis. It 
would surely be better for them, too, to submit to a moderate re- 
duction of wages than to be idle two or three days a week. But 
the workpeople fear that, if once they consent to a reduction of 
wages, they will find it very hard to raise them again, whereas 
they are satisfied that employers will resume full work the instant 
the conditions are favourable. They think it better, therefore, to 
submit to a temporary greater loss than to risk a permanent reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages. Lesides, they suspect the employers of 
always harbouring a desire to cut down wages, and think it n 
therefore to make the realization of the desire as difficult as possible. 
As a matter of fact, employers have no interest in a general al 
manent reduction of wages. For the advantage of such a reduc- 
tion would be shared by competitors. And the loss of purchasing 
power by the working classes would in the long run diminish 
manufacturers’ profits. But employers have an interest in local 
and individual reductions, and against them the Trade-Unions 
are so constantly on their guard that they refuse to see when the 
oceasion for a reduction really arises. It is to be feared, there- 
fore, that the industry will be convulsed by disputes if it is found 
necessary to insist on reductions. 

We trust, however, that the necessity may be avoided ; that 
employers and employed will have good sense and good feeling 
enough to come to such a compromise as will avoid a strike that 
would disarrange the industry and cause unspeakable suffering to 
helpless women and children. Not impossibly the employers ma: 
be enabled to do this by a fall in the price of the raw material. 
It seems clear that the price of the raw material is artificially 
kept up at present. As we have already said, last year’s American 
crop was the largest ever grown, and this year's is expected to be 
at least as large. At the same time, owing to the general 
depression in trade, the consumption is certainly falling off. There 
ought to be, therefore, a greater decline in the price of the 
raw material than has yet taken place. It has been sustained 
up to the present by the activity in the spinning trade; but of 
late the demand for the raw material has greatly fallen off. 
During the past fourteen weeks the deliveries to the trade from 
Liverpool have averaged only 50,700 bales per week, against 
58,920 bales during the same period of last year. The con- 
sumption of the raw material, then, is seriously decreasing, 
and with the decrease it may be expected that there will be 
a fall in price. But a fall in the price of the raw material, 
accompanied by a great decline in the consumption of yarn 
by manufacturers, would inevitably lead to a fall in the 
price of yarn also, ‘The position of the manufacturer might 
thereby be greatly improved without material lowering of 
wages, On the other hand, it is not to be lost sight of that if the 
drought in the North-West of India should become severe, there 
would be a still greater falling-off in the demand for cotton in 
India, which would adversely affect the position of the manufac- 
turer, and might force him to insist upon a considerable reduction 
of wages. The outbreak of war between France and China would 
likewise very injuriously affect the industry. A blockade of the 
treaty ports, for example, would close China to the British mer- 
chant. The prospect, therefore, is by no means bright, It is to 
be hoped that manufacturers and workpeople will not make it 
1 gloomier by exaggerated pretensions, 
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REVIEWS. 


SEEBOHM’S ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY.* 

iB fame be hopgiaees happy above its fellows is the township 

of Hitchin in Hertfordshire. It is not to every township that 
it is given to serve as the starting-point of a profound historical 
inquiry, and to see its boundaries and divisions treated as matters 
of importance to the world in general, and even worthy of the 
attention of leader-writers in the Zimes. These honours Hitchin 
owes to the presence of Mr. Seebohm in its midst, and to its good 
fortune in not having been swept over “ by the ruthless broom of 
an Enclosure Act.” 

Mr. Seebohm has gone to work somewhat upon the principle of 
the naturalist who reconstructs an extinct animal from a single 
bone. He has begun by studying the remains of the open field 
system in his own township of Hitchin, and from thence has pro- 
ceeded to build up a history of the system throughout England. 
This study from the life, as one may say, gives his work an 
especial value. His facts will be welcome even to those who 
hesitate at accepting conclusions which cut at the root of many a 
cherished belief in the primitive freedom of the English race. In 
his preface Mr. Seebohm describes his book as “an attempt to set 
English Economic history upon right lines at its historical com- 
mencement by trying to solve the still open question whether it 
be with the freedom or with the serfdom of the masses of the 
people ” :— 

On the answer to this question depends fundamentally the view to be 
taken by historians es us say by politicians also) of the nature of the 
economic evolution which has taken place in England since the English 
Conquest. If answered in one way, English Economic History begins 
with free village communities which gradually degenerated into the 
serfdom of the Middle Ages. If answered in the other way, it begins with 
the serfdom of the masses of the rural population under Saxon rule—a 
serfdom from which it has taken 1,000 years of English economic evolution 
to set them free. 

Though Mr. Seebohm’s volume has grown out of two papers laid 
by him before the Society of Antiquaries, it is not a merely anti- 
quarian interest that he feels in his theme. His main object is to 
aid in laying a foundation for “ the practical politics of the future.” 
Before, however, we concern ourselves with the answer to be given 
to the question of freedom versus serfdom, we may pause upon the 
antiquarian aspect of the subject. The first chapter is illustrated 
by a map of Hitchin township, c. 1816, and two of Purwell Field 
within that township, showing how the greater part of the 
land was divided into little narrow slips. Probably at an 
earlier period the whole would have been found to be thus cut 
up. These strips, common to open fields all over England, were 
separated by balks of unploughed turf, and varied more or less in 
size even in asingle field. But, taking them generally, the usual 
strip was roughly identical with an acre of forty rods in length 
and four rods in width—that is to say, of four roods lying side by 
side. ‘Thus the strips are in fact roughly cut ‘acres,’ of the 
proper shape for ploughing.” From the acre strip the author goes 
on to explain the nature of “ shots ” or “furlongs,” groups of strips 
a “ furrow-long ” in width ; and balks, the unploughed spaces left 
as divisions; Aeaddands, on which the pleugh turns; lynches or 
linces, the banks of the terraces made by the plough on a hillside, 
or the terraces themselves, which in many hilly districts still re- 
main, looking like some primitive system of fortification. Then 
there are the “ gores,” “gored acres,” or “ goreacres,” which are 
not, as might rashly be supposed, English forms of Aceldama, the 
Field of Blood, but are analogous to gores as understood by a 
sempstress, Corners of the fields which, from their shape, could 
not be cut up into the usual acre or half-acre strips, were some- 
times divided into these “gores” or tapering strips. “In other 
cases little odds and ends of unused land remained, which from 
time immemorial were called ‘no man’s land,’ or ‘any one’s land,’ 
or ‘ Jack's land.’” It is interesting to learn that nearly all these 
terms exist in Old-English charters. To take one instance among 
many. Mr. Seebohm cites from Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, 
ceexcix., “ quod indigense nane monnes land vocant.” 

The maps further show the scattered and intermixed ownership 
of the strips and the very small proportion of meadow and pasture 
to arable land. From a presentment of 1819 it appears that the 
open arable fields had been immemorially cultivated in three 
successive seasons of tilthgrain (the wheat crop), etchgrain (the 
spring crop, generally of oats or beans), and fallow. Mr. Seebohm 
sums up the working of the open field system as follows :— 

If the Hitchin example may be taken as a typical one of the English 
open field system, it may be regarded generally as having belonged to a 
village or township under a manor, We may assume that the holdings 
were composed of numbers of strips scattered over the three open fields; 
and that the husbandry was controlled by those rules as to rotation of 
crops and fallow in three seasons which marked the three-field system, and 
secured uniformity of tillage throughout each field, Lastly, whilst fallow 
after the crop was gathered, the open fields were probably everywhere 
subject to the common rights of pasture. The sheep of the whole township 
wandered and pastured all over the strips and balks of its fields, while the 
cows of the township were daily driven by a common herdsman to the 
green commons, or, after Lammas Day, when the hay crop of the owners 
was secured, to the lammas meadows. 


At this point the question which presents itself to the inquirer’s 
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mind is how far the Hitchin example is typical, and what is the 
evidence of the prevalence of the open field system. In the first 
place, Mr. Seebohm appeals to the evidence of the Enclosure Acts, 
which generally begin with the recital that the open and common 
fields lie dispersed in small pieces intermixed with each other and 
inconveniently situated, that divers persous own parts of them, 
&c.—in short, which point to the existence of a system re- 
cognizable as that described by our author in the extract above. 
The fact that between 1760 and 1844 nearly four thousand 
Enclosure Acts were passed sufficiently shows how widely spread 
was this system down almost to our own days. From the 
Enclosure Acts Mr. Seebohm works backward to the Middle Ages, 
and thence to what he calls “ Saxon times.” As it would take too 
long to follow him through these, we must content ourselves with 
saying that he displays a wonderful amount of painstaking re- 
search into Manor Rolls, Hundred Rolls, cartularies, custumals, 
the Domesday Survey, and the charters in Kemble’s Coder 
Diplomaticus ; he throws much light upon those, to most people, 
profoundly mysterious terms of virgate or yard-land, hide and 
carucate ; and he examines into the status and the services of villani, 
bordarii, and servi. And readers who are disposed to skip pages 
upon virgates and carucates and such severe subjects may yet be 
interested when the author shows how well the details of the 
Vision of Piers Plowman, “ the faire felde ful of folke,” in 
which t t saw “alle maner of men,” “ worchying and 
wandrying,” agree with the open field system :-—— 

A modern English field shut in by hedges would not suit the vision in 
the least. It was clearly enough the open field into which all the villagers 
turned out on the bright spring morning, and over which they would be 
scattered, some working and some looking on. ‘+ 


The furlong in which the illiterate priest knew well how to find 
a hare, the balks which were digged up by “ dikers and delvers,” 
the half-acre which Piers himself had to plough and sow, all 
belong to the open field. So, too, Mr. Seebohm makes more in- 
telligible to us the prophecy of the dying Eadward the Confessor 
concerning the green tree which should be severed from its root 
and removed for the space of three acres (¢rium jugerum 
spatio). Setting aside the inward and spiritual meaning of 
the King’s utterance, which Archbishop Stigand at the time 
irreverently pronounced to be nonsense, its outward and literal 
sense has sufficiently puzzled commentators. Even so close an 
adherent to original authorities as Mr, Freeman has stumbled at 
the three acres length, and has ventured on the conjectural 
emendation of “three furlongs.” Mr. Seebohm gives the in- 
genious and probable explanation that the acre-strips of the 
common field were in Eadward’s mind, perhaps before his very 
eyes—for the Domesday Survey testifies that Westminster was a 
manor inhabited by villains holding each a virgate or half-virgate 
—i.e. some thirty or fifteen acres scattered in acre or half-acre 
strips up and down the common fields—and with a common 
pasture :— 

It may be that the delirious king as “he sat up in bed ” dreamily gazed 
through the window of his chamber upon the open fields, and the 
turf balks dividing the acres. The green tree may have been suggested to 
his mind by an actual tree growing out of one of the balks. The uneven 
glass of his window-panes would be just as likely as not as he rose in his 
bed to sever the stem from the root to his eye, moving it apparently three 
acres’ breadth higher up the open field, restoring it again to its root as he 
sank back on his pillow. The very delirium of the dying king thus be- 
comes the most natural thing in the world when we know that all round 
were the open fields, and balks, and acres. 

The part of Mr. Seebohm’s work which will rouse the most 
opposition is his conclusion that the English village a 
existed from the first in “ settled serfdom under a lordship.” He 
almost reverts to that time-honoured theory of the lawyers which 
Mr. Freeman is never weary of ridiculing—that, “ as there has been 
an hereditary king from all eternity, so there has been an hereditary 
lord of the manor from a time only so far short of eternity as to 
give the king time to make hima grant.” Substituting the tribe 
for the king, and not insisting upon hereditary succession, Mr. 
Seebohm really does come very near to the lawyer-like plan of 
beginning everything with the lord of the manor. The result of 
his investigations is that he traces in Britain two liel systems 
of rural economy side by side—that of the tribal community in 
the Western districts, which concerns the students of Welsh and 
Gaelic rather than of strictly English history, and that of the manorial 
village community in the Eastern districts, This manorial land 
system he considers to have been of mixed Roman and German 
origin, and he goes very fully into the history of the Roman and 
German land systems, and the obscure subjects of the jugum and 
the Aide. Here, however, we are met by this difficulty. The 
three-field method of cultivation, which the author considers to 
characterize the manorial system, cannot be traced in North 
Germany, the supposed home of the English race, though it is to 
be found in Middiw and Sortth Germany. Mr. Seebohm is thus 
driven either to the suggestion that the Teutonic invaders of 
England really came from Middle Germany, or to fall back 
upon the belief in an earlier Germanic population sprung from 
colonies of Germans planted in Britain by the Romans. This 
at least is what we understand him to mean; for, among 
the mass of facts he has collected, it is not always easy 
to follow the thread of his argument. Further, he supposes 
that the fifth-century invaders either allowed the conquered popu- 
lation to live on in their old homes in serfdom, or else that rem 
brought over their own ser{s from Germany. The one thing whi 
he is quite clear about is, that they do not appear, asa rule, to 
have established free village communities. Now, though we quite 
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‘admit that the mass of evidence which Mr. Seebohm has collected, 
and of which within our present limits we can give no adequate 
idea, makes strongly in favour of his views, there are still great 
historical difficulties to be overcome. If tho conquered Roman- 
British population remained settled in its villages and tilling its 
fields under the conquering aristocracy of Angles, Jutes, and 
Saxons, one would expect to find England as distinctly Roman and 
British as France is Roman and Gallic. That any part of the con- 
uered population was appreciably Germanic is hard to believe in 
of the fact that the English invaders recognized no community 
of race or blood with the peuple they conquered, but denoted them 
all by the hostile name of Welsh. tly, there remains the 
suggestion that the invaders came from the “ districts of Middle 
Germany reaching from Westphalia to Thuringia,” rather than 
‘from the northern coasts—a suggestion for which we should 
like to have some evidence beyond that of the nee or 
absence of the three-field system. Moreover, as Westphalia, 
without specification whether the ancient Westphalia, the Circle, 
the Duchy, or the modern Prussian province, is meant, is a 
somewhat vague term, it would be well to be rather more ex- 
icit. On some points we feel that further — is needed 
fore the last word can be said. One may ask whether a three- 
course rotation of crops has not sufficient foundation in the 
eternal fitness of things to make it possible that it may have spon- 
taneously arisen in districts far apart. It may be that the nature 
of the soil as well as of the people should be taken into account 
in deciding why the system exists in one quarter and not in 
another. may ask, too, whether further inquiry may not dis- 
cover traces of the three-field system in connexion with free as well 
as serf communities. But, whatever conclusion may be finally 
arrived at, we must acknowledge that Mr. Seebohm has made 
a most valuable contribution to historic study. How far prac- 
tical politics will be affected by his researches is another 
matter. Perhaps, as he suggests, “the knowledge of what 
the community and equality of the English village and of 
the Keltic tribe really were under the old order may at 
least di any lingering wish or hope that they may ever 
return.” No doubt there is force in his remark that “communistic 
systems such as these we have examined, which have lasted for 
2,000 2 and for the last 1,000 years at least have been 
gradually wearing themselves out, are hardly likely—either of 
them—to be the economic goal of the future.” But we suspect 
that, as a rule, Socialists and other political dreamers do not give 
much studyto the past, or that, if they do, their conclusions are 
not much affected thereby, A man in pain and sleeplessness 
turns from one side to the other, simply because he is uncomfort- 
able; and with Socialists and all other revolutionists it is real 
or imagined pain and unrest, and not convictions founded upon 
reasoning which prompt their movements, 

One word more we will add. . Seebohm has done excellent 
service in tracing and preserving the history of the township in 
which he dwells. It is to be hoped that his example will ve Ms 
others to do as much for their own parts of the country. There 
are still existing among us manor-courts with mysterious powers, 
fully understood only by the lord and his legal adviser, if by 
them ; there are still villages with “‘ cow-gates,” common pastures, 
and common quarries, whose history can be written only by those 
who have lived on the spot and know the workings of the system. 
It is not to be expected that everybody should rival Mr. Seebohm 
in research into the nature of the jugum or the hide, and the 
status of the colonus or the let; but there are many who could 
contribute materials for history by searching out and accurately 
recording the traces of common occupation and common tillage 
which come under their own observation, 


VALBEZEN’S ENGLISH AND INDIA 
ACAULAY once amused himself by picturing the kind of 
book which might have been written on the English con- 

quest of 1 by the most brilliant French author of the last 
century. Voltaire, said the essayist, had he carried out a sugges- 
tion pressed on him, would have produced a picturesque narrative 
containing “ many grotesque blunders” and “ much sublime theo- 
philanthropy stolen from the New Testament and put into the 
mouths of virtuous and Yes Brahmins.” M. de Valbezen 
has enjoyed far more facilities than Voltaire, and has told his 
countrymen much that they ought to know about the re-conquest 
of Upper and Central India from the grasp of the mutinous Sepoys. 
He has had experience both of literature and politics, of French 
salons and of English administration. When quite a young man 
he charmed Parisian society by a story entitled Le Chien d@’ Alcibiade, 
and he has with more mature judgment written some excellent 
papers for the Revue des Deux Mondes. Toa knowledge of some 
of the principles of Anglo-Indian administration acquired during a 
residence at Calcutta as Consul-General for his own country, and 
from intimacy with some of the leading English statesmen and 
administrators on the spot, he has added the information picked 
up in a tour in the interior of India. And there is no doubt 
the spectacle of a mere handful of Englishmen ruling 

the masses, extorting from them acquiescence in foreign domi- 
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nation, and occasionally confidence and gratitude, has produced in 
this intelligent Frenchman sentiments of admiration and respect. 
There is in his pages no condemnation of an imaginary Albion— 
deep, designing, and perfidious. It never occurs to him to hint 
that a French Viceroy would have managed Indian affairs better ; 
would have crushed or anticipated the Revolt of Islam and Hin- 
duism combined. It is very difficult for one of his nation to be 
dull; and M. de Valbezen’s literary ability shines or pierces 
through its foreign attire. We are by no means sure that the 
author has been happy in his translator. It would have been 
well had “a Diplomate ” learnt something of Oriental diplomacy, 
or referred to some of the writers who, during the last twenty 
years, have given their own versions of the tremendous struggle of 
1857. We do not expect a French author to adopt Mr. Hunter's 
or Colonel Malleson’s transliteration, and to carry in his head the 
correct designations of obscure villages cleared at the point of the 
bayonet, or insignificant streams and nullahs where fugitive Sepoys 
rallied for a final stand. But some ofthe most palpable blunders 
might have been avoided, and attention to terminology might have 
been expected from a gentleman who burns with admiration for 
Mr. Gladstone, and who undertakes to present his countrymen 
with a work “ couronné” by the French Academy. Here are a 
few instances to justify these strictures. The Nana’s name is 
Dandhu Pant and not Daudon Pan. Pattgalah is, of course, 
meant for Pattiala, and Indgespore for Jugdespore, the jungly 
stronghold of Koer Sing. A water-carrier in India is a Bihishti, 
and not a Chisti. Mahaddi should be Mehndi, the Mohammedan 
Imam who is always starting up, like Jack-in-the-box, whenever 
there is a religious movement amongst the Musalman community 
in Bengal, the Soudan, or anywhere else. Sir H. Lawrence is 
called Viceroy, which he never actually was, Lady Canning 
died at Calcutta and not at Simla. Pandon Haddi is put for 
the Pandoo Nuddi, the scene of one of Havelock’s battles on his 
march from Cawnpore to Lucknow. Haddi, we must a 
“ Diplomate” to remember in future, means a “ bone.” Nuddi isa 
stream or river. We might prolong this catalogue of misprints 
and errors, but in so doing we should convey a very erroneous 
impression of the worth of this book. The translation, asa rule, is 
neither stiff nor pedantic, and, as far as we can guess, is accurate 
and scholarly. But an experienced French scholar should avoid the 
snare of the French word “on.” On s‘étonne or on prétend is 
better rendered by “it is matter for wonder,” or “ it was asserted,” 
than by “one wonders.” Neither in English do we talk of 
“famous barristers” making 8,000/. a year. Very likely M. de 
Valbezen had in his mind certain advocates of the Supreme and 
High Courts at Calcutta to whom he gave the epithet “ fameux.” 
But we should call them barristers F pint reputation or large 
practice. 

However, the translator is quite right in insisting that we must 
be glad to know what an experienced and observant foreigner 
thinks of English administration abroad or of our politics at home. 
And he might have fairly added that M. de Valbezen’s narration 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny, of the rapid progress of the confla- 
gration, of the heroic attitude of civilians aa soldiers cut off from 
friends and beleaguered by foes, of the momentous struggle before 
Delhi, of the splendid march across India by Sir H. Rose, and of 
the cautious and triumphant strategy of Lord Clyde, with all the 
other episodes of individual gallantry and devotion, will not suffer 
by comparison with several of the histories compiled by laborious 
and well-trained Anglo-Indian writers, leleod in spite of omis- 
sions and errors, the work is more effective as a whole than many 
more ambitious narratives. The transitions are less abrupt ; the 
sequence is less yoy. the tableaux are fully as striking; 
the conclusions generally are more dispassionate and sound. 
Nothing can be more ry eae or picturesque in their several ways 
than the description of Bareilly, the capital of Rohilcund, with 
its narrow streets and leafy suburbs; or the page devoted to the 
Begums of Bhopal ; or the sketch of the rise and progress of the 
Mabratta dynasties. But M. de Valbezen does not merely under- 
take to describe battles and sieges where “the ranks are rolled in 
vapour and the winds are lulled with sound.” He has a good deal 
to say on Indian finance, resources, and credit; and he delivers a 
very clear and well balanced judgment on the causes of the Sepoy 
revolt. It is much to his credit that he does not reiterate vague 
charges of misgovernment ; and that, without palliating outbursts 
of feeling or an occasional for vengeance, he does full justice 
to the “noble conduct of the European population during this 
memorable crisis.” In his opinion, nationality and patriotism 
are not plants of Indian growth. Rivalries, factions, jealousies 
abound; and Mussulman fanaticism can easily beset on fire. The 
Mutiny was no war of independence. It was not even one of reli- 
gious passion; though doubtless caste and greased cartridges had 
a posed jr to do with the explosion. Neither was it owing to 
the intrigues of native princes threatened with deposition, annexa- 
tion, or the bogey of “ Sone” aunbaned up bySir John Kaye. As 
has been often pointed out before, the mass of the population re- 
mained passive and acquiescent wherever the civil authority was 
not withdrawn. Native princes guarded the communication be~ 
tween the Punjab and Delhi, and the loyalty of some of the great 
chiefs survived the defection of their own troops. The Mutiny 
was “ the work of the army, and cannot be attributed to anterior 
and external intrigues, though ambitious and discontented persons 
made use of it for their own purposes.” It is gratifying to find a 
foreigner capable of drawing temperate and sound conclusions out 
of a mass of incompatible arguments and roe! testimonies 
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tunity of blackening the character of their countrymen and of 
stammering out feeble excuses for our holding India at all. 

We can understand, and even forgive, M. de Valbezen’s scarcely 
concealed dislike of Lord Palmerston. He has a quiet hit at 
that statesman’s measure for the abolition of the East India 
Company; and, while he considers it a sort of sop to popular 
passion, he denounces the opposition to the Suez Canal.as im- 
politic and short-sighted. the other hand, the author has 
no very great admiration for Russia, and he placidly’ contem- 
plates the arrival of any number of Sepoy regiments from Bombay 
at any given point of Syria or Turkey in Europe, as they easily 
might land, in the annual relief, at Kurrachee or Cannanore. He 
is also decidedly of opinion that India cannot be successfull 
invaded from the north; and, as forces auxiliary to the Englis 
army, he reckons on the sterile tracts, the fierce and independent 
tribes, the inadequate supply of food to the invader, and the 
certainty of epidemics in his camp. In short, the author sides 
with the school of Lord Lawrence in this animated controversy. 
It might be imagined from this that he is a follower of Mr. 
Gladstone ; and such an idea is to a certain extent countenanced 
by a short passage in the translator’s preface which quotes with 
evident approbation one of the Prime Minister's speeches on India 
at Leeds. But we are very much mistaken if M. de Valbezen 
looks on India as a pestilent heritage, the result of a series of 
magnificent blunders on the of Indian statesmen and generals, 
and of — apathy on the part of the English people. The 
whole work is a protest against the financial ruin prophesied by 
Mr. Hyndman and the national discredit wept over by Mr. Bright. 

At least one chapter is devoted to an examination of the system 
of public works, the exports and imports, local manufactures, 
irrigation, and enterprise, whether fostered by Government or left 
to private Companies. The economic aspect of these great questions 
has been carefully studied. As to the soundness of the principles on 
which all the trunk lines of the Indian railways have been con- 
structed, M. de Valbezen has no doubt. It is the fashion now 
to stigmatize the State guarantee as wasteful and improvident. 
But the true test —— to this problem is the condition of 
India and of Anglo-Indian enterprise just thirty years ago. 
Natives as a rule hoarded their money or lent it on bond and 
mortgage, if they did not invest it in land. Government had not 
the money to span the vast intervals which separate the three 
Presidencies from each other, and the frontier from the sea- 
board. English capital was not forthcoming except under a 
guarantee. Hence we arrived naturally at the only system prac- 
ticable. Those who remember the difficulties of introducing 
the most rapid mode of modern communication amongst an 
apathetic community that either walked from Lahore to Jagan- 
nath, or took three months to tow boats against the cur- 
rent from Caleutta to Ghurmuckteser Ghaut in the district of 
Meerut, are tolerably satisfied that no other course was open. 
Failing the scheme recommended by Lord Dalhousie and adopted 
by Lord Halifax, there was no one expedient which, in the 
twenty years after 1853, would have given India so much as five 
hundred miles of rail. But M. de Valbezen very justly remarks 
that railroads in India do not supplant roads. “On the contrary, 
the former render the latter indispensable. There is hardly an 
annual meeting of some of the great Anglo-Indian Companies at 
which a proprietor does not put questions about the necessity of 
district roads as feeders to the rail. And, to do the local Govern- 
ments justice, they have exhibited more activity and method in 
planning and carrying out cross-country communications since the 
opening of railways, than they did when magistrates rode across 
the trackless plains by day, or painfully accomplished thirty miles in 
a palanquin or a bullock cart during a long night of thirteen hours’ 
travel. We should have liked to hear M. de Valbezen’s opinion of 
the possibility of handing over what are termed “local works,” 
such as roads, bridges, and ferries, to irresponsible vi elders, 
empowered to squander public money in order that they may 
enjoy a little of self government. The plain truth is that few 
works in India ought to be called “local.” We may apply this 
term to a gigantic reservoir which supplies one or two villages with 

ure water, or toa bathing ghaut which some native millionaire 

as constructed in order that devout Hindus may perform their 
ablutions and say their prayers on steps of stone or brick instead 
of in the slime and mud of a holy river. But roads and bridges 
over endless streams, and well-built ferry-boats where bridges 
cannot be made, are all parts of more extensive communications 
affecting two or three districts and a dozen and more populous 
marts. It is absurd to apply the term “local” to these works as 
if they only concerned the ratepayers of the Vestry of Mudborough 
or the “ village union ” of Kichargunge. 

There are one or two other topics to which we should have liked 
to give more The increase in the exports and imports 
is a notable feature, and the establishment of factories at Bomba 
and Calcutta will be gratifying to others besides the class which 
holds that there can be neither civilization nor progress except 
where machinery rattles and furnaces roar. But the real merit of 
this volume, to borrow a phrase from one of the Eastern poets, 
is that it looks upon Laila with the eyes of Majnun. It is the 
dispassionate deliverance of a clever foreigner on the splendid work 
which, in spite of errors, delays, and doubts, has occupied the 
thoughts and developed the talents of three generations of a rival 
nation. And those now entrusted with the management or 
the — of our valuable Indian estate should try not to 
make it the corpus vile of silly Radical experiments, 


MANO. 
ANON DIXON’S earlier poems, known perhaps to few, were 
C written when Mr. Morris was a a the Defence of 
Guinevere, They had the eccentricities, the obscurities, and 
several of the merits of that interesting volume of verse, which 
revived a neglected aspect of medizeval life and imagination. After 
a long silence (so far as verse is concerned) Canon Dixon again 
appears with a volume of poetry, a romantic narrative in terza 
rima. When Mr. Morris deserted lyrical for narrative poetry he 
chose first a Greek theme (romantically treated) in the Life and 
Death of Jason, Canon Dixon, on the other hand, remains con- 
stant to the middle ages. He has chosen for the period of his 
tale what we may regard as the very central darkness of the 
“ Dark Ages ”—the gloomy later years of the tenth century, when 
men’s hearts were failing them for fear and doubtfully expecting 
the advent of Christ or Antichrist. An air of dread hangs over 
the story, an atmosphere of brooding storm, and the light seems to 
fall with threatening brilliance on the little group of people with 
whose actions and sufferings the romance is chiefly concerned. 
Normans, Germans, Saracens, Ungrians, peasants and nobles, 
priests, heretics, popes, and profligates, are all fighting for their 
own hands in the forests of Normandy, in the passes of the Alps, 
in the Lombard plain. With historical characters, and characters. 
who, if not historical, are not impossible, Canon Dixon mixes 
magicians, wizards, ladies-at-arms, like the fair and fierce dames 
of Italian epic; and we are conducted through a maze of adven- 
tures, in which the clue is sometimes difficult to find and hard to 
hold. This, we think, will prove the chief weakness of Canon 
Dixon's book asa narrative. Like the history of Herodotus, his poem 
“ seeks digressions,” in which we are lost as among the labyrinths of 
the Faery Queen. Only children and very young readers have leisure 
and inclination to wander at a venture through the forest glades 
of romance, where there is an incident for every separate dell and 
each recess of the wood has its unhappy damsel or malignant 
magician. The reader's attention comes to be withdrawn from 
the chief persons of the tale, among whom the old narrator, the 
monk Fergant, is the most curiously studied, the most delicately and 
powerfully drawn,and the most interesting. It is the character and 
attitude of Fergant that give dramatic propriety to the rambling and 
archaic manners of the tale. He writes, in old age, the story of what 
he saw, and partly suffered, in his early manhood, a young church- 
man looking on, a wistful spectator, at love and war and all the 
movement of the world, himself not untried by love for Joanna 
the heroine, and himself the friend of Mano, the knight whom 
Joanna loved in vain. Writing in his old age, Fergant naturally 
wanders from the direct conduct of his tale; he is garrulous, 
credulous, ready of belief in marvels, fond of dwelling on the 
heresies (themselves not unattractive to him) of his age, with a 
heart full of pity for the rebellious and oppressed try, full 
of pity for the noble knights and fair ladies and learned priests 
whose loves and labours have long ago been brought to nought 
by fate and time and men’s perversity. Without realizing the 
character of Fergant, the narrator, without tolerating his 
medizval discursiveness, it is difficult, perhaps hardly possible, to 
read Canon Dixon's poem with the pleasure which a work so full 
of care and thought should excite. For Fergant’s sake we put 
up with impossibilities on which Ariosto has not cast his gay, 
nor Spenser his earnest, charm. We follow long moral disquisi- 
tions and reflections which are admirably written, if somewhat 
difficult in places, and we consent to be mystified a good deal 
about the hero and his origin. Without this toleration the 
reader will miss enjoyment, and the author will be de- 
prived of his proper due of praise. For it must be admitted 
that the story of Mano and Joanna might have been told much 
more briefly, with much more clearness and point. But Fergant, 
like most of the medizval Latin chroniclers, brings in any event 
or adventure that occurs to him, and his tale at best is not rounded 
and ideal, but full of the confusion and broken purposes of real 
life. We must endeavour to give some idea of the nature of the 
plot (a full and lucid idea it is really rather hard to obtain), and 
we must quote some passages of excellence before dwelling for a 
am on the too obvious defect of grotesquely archaistic 
iction. 

Fergant, being then (that is, towards the close of the tenth 
century) in Rouen, with Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester, met 
Mano, who had come from Count Thorold, to raise levies for the 
Norman forces in Italy :— 

The Normans had been wont at large to roam, 
Boldly in Italy, but now were pent, 
Behind Count Thorold’s banner, in their nome. 
Here the alarmed English reader will have to look out “nome” in 
the dictionary, where we hope he may find it. The word is one 
of Fergant’s characteristic pedantries, and as it is his own we 
must try to forgive it. Mano, then, came to Duke Richard for re- 
inforcements, and Fergant accompanied him to seek the Duke. 
Here is the description of the hero :— 
Upon his horse he sat erect and tall, 
And onward held throughout the toilsome ride 
With little speech, though in the thick-set wood 
His weary horse oft stumbled in his stride. 
Yet noted I, observing what I could 
Sometimes a fierceness mounted in his eyes, 


* Mano. A Poetical History: of the Time of the Close of 
Century: Concerning the Adventures 4 a Norman Knight :. 
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— 
Or sullen glaze, like to that blinking hood 
Which in the perched owl’s orbs by daylight lies : 
And oftentimes he sang some little song 
Which at the moment in his heart might rise : 
And strangely sent it he the road along, 
Though seeming only muttered in his beard: 
These things I noted in that warrior strong. 
Moreover, when the way with words we cheered, 
Which was not oft, conversing socially, 
His laughter like a hurricane { heard. 
Kindly upon me sometimes looked his eye, 
But silently amid the solitude 
For the more part journeyed the knight and I. 
Alert was he to help me in the wood, 
And comfort felt I in his mightiness, 
And well I deemed of him, as wise and 
And when his curving thigh the séll did press, 
And his high breast answered his shoulders flat, 
Ah, then my lowliness did I confess ! 
For doubt rose in me, were I like to that, 
So mighty and so swift, so sinewy made, 
Whether I should to Christ be dedicate. 
And other thoughts did my sad heart invade, 
Of which I make not speech. 


With Mano was Diantha, the beautifa! but very underbred 
Diantha, who vexed her knightly chaperon by flirting freely with 
casual hinds and country fellows. Diantha was afterwards the 
cause of much trouble, and it is to be regretted that Mano ever 
undertook to escort her from Italy to her home in Normandy. 
Fergant now digresses into a general description of Europe, torn 
by wars and heresies :— 
“ And this last plague that holy men depict 
Is added now : is bores, 
Whose glozing style lies temper and inflict. 
“ Full many thousands have their faith forsworn 
Through him, Vilgardus, named Grammaticus, 
Who makes the Holy Church his mark of scorn ; 
“ Fabling that on a summit mountainous 
The demons of the poets came to him, 
Juvenalis, Maro, and Horatius, 
“ Who hailed him their disciple, with no dim 
Renown with them in realms beyond the grave, 
And crowned him with a laurel garland trim. 
“ Then he of doctrine strange began to rave, 
Uttering, ’twas thought, their oracles abhorred 
Through the pretensed commission which they gave.” 
These were the tidings that were spread abroad 
By writings, or the converse held in court 
Betwixt Sir Mano and our gentle lord : 
And deeply wrought they in the nobler sort. 

At the court of Richard Mano met Blanche the Fair and her 
sister Joanna. He fell in love with Blanche, and Joanna with 
him. “Oh! cruel case,” cried Fergant, who admits that 

. If ever aught arose 
In me, akin to thoughts which women move, 
Joanna sweetest, sacred in her woes 
To me—but what has this to do with love? 
Next, “ by Blanche Sir Mano was refused and made foolish,” and 
both Joanna and Mano set out to tell their love stories to Gerbert. 
On the way they met with adventures of wizardly metamorphosis 
rather wild than interesting, and Joanna and Mano fell to kissing 
each other in a rather Swinburnian way. This was a love passage 
that led to nothing :— 
To kiss and not be loved, with her ’twas so, 
To kiss and not to love, that lot was his, 
On the whole, the conduct of the pair was rather second-rate. 
Then we have a long account of Gerbert, to whom both Mano 
and Joanna confide their griefs ; but Gerbert does not reveal to 
Mano the secret of Joanna, which must have been a perfectly open 
secret. How could she kiss the knight with so much loving detail 
(p. 40), and yet keep her love “still to the knight unknown”? 

Mano next returned to Italy, and his adventures were through- 
out prodigious and full of miracle. The adventure of the two 
waite ladies who fought in armour is indeed so complicated that 
we have wholly failed to unravel it. Here is a description of the 
miseries of the villeins :— 

We skirted round a city great and high ; 
But with the morning held a plain voyage : 

Where in the open land beneath the sky, 

Walking around a lake's inclosing bank, 
Behold of half-clad men a company! 

Long spears they bore, which into the deep tank 
They still pushed down among the sedge and reeds, 
Then Mano said to me: “ Mark yon poor rank, 

And know thou whence that industry proceeds. 
They walk the fishpond with their staves all night, 
Seeking the places where the frog most breeds, 

Whose chanting might their masters’ sleep affright.”— 
While thus he spake, there came a mournful ery 
From those half-clothed purveyors of delight ; 

And when we turned the occasion to descry, 
Behold in that strange fishing one had struck 
His spear into a bundle, which on high 

The reeds held from the wave: the cruel hook 
Was bedded in an infant’s tender breast, 

Exposed through want; such prey such angle took. 

In Northern Italy ladies of light character, Ungrians, and 
Vilgardus the heretic, proved dangerous to the bodies and souls of 
men. We are then entertained with “a vision of Hell which a 
monk had,” and Mano goes to Rome, where he gets “ mixed up” 
with an assassination, and is banished by his old friend Gerbert, 
now Pope. The description of medieval Rome is excellent, 
From Rome Mano and Fergant return to Normandy, where they 
dream ominous dreams, Finally, Mano finds Diantha dwelling in 


a camp of peasants in revolt, is himself captured there when the 
ants are routed by the troops of the Archbishop of Rouen, and 
is condemned (as a partisan of the oy to be burned with 
Diantha. Joanna brings news that Mano is really of the kin of 
Robert of Rouen and Duke Richard, but her message is disregarded. 
Finally she substitutes herself for Diantha, and dies with Mano, 
The description of Joanna is very beautiful :— 
Such o’er the changing wood the May cloud flies, 
Soft, bright, and light, was she: one lovely fold, 
That seemed to gather to grave thought her eyes, 
Of bygone sorrow and old anguish told, 
One sweet contraction, delicate and fine : 
But youth to bear love’s burden still is bold :— 
Her looks were strong (’tis age that has to pine) 
Her eyes were quick, and lightsome as of yore, 
Her rounded cheeks as perfect in their line: 
Her step was like the deer on ferny floor, 
Her figure tall, and like a balanced tower, 
Which from his place seems stepping evermore, 
So wondrously ’tis fashioned through art’s power.— 
She had those years which bring to perfectness : 
And stood full blown, like to the lily’s flower. 
Ah! now consider well in her fair dress 
This lily of earth’s field, her lovely head 
Who rears amid the waste, companionless : 
Wide open stands her heart: no secret dread 
Bids her enfold her petals, like the rose, 
Over her golden bosom undismayed. 
Oh, undefended thus to friends or foes, 
Shall she endure, then, in her perfect state, 
Until she ripen to a timely close, 
By the kind season carried to her date ; 
Or must she tremble on her lofty stem 
At the rough hand of sudden-working Fate, 
Scattering to the winds her diadem, 
Brushing the tender gold-bloom from her heart ; 
And die in her full hour, a perfect gem, 
In whose fair essence all sweet things have part ? 
The closing scenes are almost intolerably painful, though Mano, at 
the cost of his own torture, managed to give Joanna a poisoned 
ring which saved her from the torments of a fiery death. 

Such is the story, which must be read with leisure and attention 
to be enjoyed. It has the advantage of novelty, and at the same 
time lacks the clearness and charm of these old-world fables 
which Mr. Morris has chosen to tell again in Jason and The 
Earthly Paradise, It is plain that Mano is the work of a refined, 
learned, and curious mind, full of knowledge and of sympathy, 
and moving in ancient times with the ease born of long fami- 
liarity. We have not tried to conceal what we think the faults of 
the poem—intricacy, prolixity, occasional obscurity. Except 
Joanna and Fergant, the characters are somewhat shadowy ; even 
that of Mano is too laboured to be quite distinct, We need 
scarcely remark on the numerous archaistic expressions, “ wan of 
ble,” and the like, nor on such oddities as rhyming “ archbishop ” 
to “stop” and “drop.” The parish clerk with his 

Why skip ye so, ye little hills, 
And wherefore do ye hop ? 
Because he comes to preach to us, 
His Grace the Lord Bishop, 
set an example not to be imitated by poets. But these wilful turns 
are blots so readily observed that we need not waste more criti- 
cism on faults so certain to be generally criticized. We have read 
Canon Dixon’s poem, if not constantly with ease, yet often with 
pleasure, and always with sympathy and respect for work so 
well wrought and so original, 


ADRIAN BRIGHT." ‘ 


A STORY used to be told of a clerk at the Custom House in 
former days whose duty it was to write cockets, or warrants 
as they are now called. He was so bad a penman that what he 
wrote was only read with the greatest difliculty. A day came 
when one of his documents was altogether illegible. No one 
could make out a single word of it. It was taken to him, and he 
was asked to explain what it was that he had written. He gazed 
at his own paper helplessly for some time, held it in different 
lights, but could make nothing of it. “ Sir,” said he at last, “I 
am the cocket-writer, and not the cocket-reader.” This story 
came to our thoughts as we were labouring through this long, 
pretentious, and most inane novel. We cannot pretend to have 
read it all, It is in fact—using the word in its strict sense— 
illegible. We doubt whether any single person could find it read- 
able. It would require a whole gang. It is duller even than a 
collection of Mr. Warton’s speeches. If we were to take it to the 
author, she, we are convinced, however hard she tried, would in 
the end have to own that it was beyond her. She would exclaim, 
“Sir, I am the novel-writer, and not the novel-reader.” The 
folly and the pretentiousness of our novelists —above all, of 
some of our female novelists—are getting beyond all endurance. 
There is only one thing that keeps us from falling into a 

sion with them as each new story comes out, Almost 

fore we can lose our temper we lose our consciousness, 


| Deep sleep falls upon us, and the volume drops from our 


hand. So much is this the case that we never attempt to read 
these stories when we are alone. We must have round us the 
buzz of conversation to keep us awake. At times, moreover, we 


* Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Caddy. Author of “ Artist and Amateur,” 
“ Lares and Penates,” &c. 3 vols. London; Hurst and Blackett. 1883. 
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ask that a lively air may be played on the piano. At times we 
get up and up and down the room, or even run out of doors 
to get a breath of air. A cup of strong tea does something, and 
the hope of at last reaching the end does more. We cculd for- 
give the dulness if it were honest, stupid, open dulness of the 
good old sort—such dulness as we are used to in old-fashioned 
country sermons and in old-fashioned country people. Towards it 
we should feel as Tristram Shandy did towards the ass, when he 
held in his hand the piece of broken halter. “He looked u 

pensive in my face—‘ Don’t thrash me with it; but, if you ‘will, 
you may.’ ‘If I do,’ said I, ‘I'll be d——d.’” But the stupidity 
of this race of novelists is full of arrogance. With the poorest 
allowance of wits and the scantiest stock of learning, they make 
the bravest show. We never read one of their stories without a 
feeling of indignation against the compilers of the various series of 
handbooks. It is from them that comes so handy this swaggering 
show of knowledge; it is they who lay ready for the use of all 
the jackdaws the borrowed feathers of the peacock. In the novel 
before us, for instance, we find one chapter headed by a quota- 
tion from Epimenides, and the next by one from Socrates. It 
raised in us a kind of grim mirth when we found that the third 
worthy who in the next chapter was joined with these two was 
no other than the eminently moral writer who calls herself “ Ouida.” 
What can the author of Adrian Bright know of Socrates? Does 
she even know as much as Mrs, Shandy, who boldly maintained 
that he had been dead a hundred years ago? We are quite sure 
that that good oye if ever she accompanied Yorick to York, 
never made such a show of her ignorance as Mrs. Caddy does when 
she describes a grotto near that town. She calls it the haunt of 
Sybilla Eboracense (sic), After this the reader not unnaturally 
resents the display of Epimenides and Socrates, the age of Pericles, 
and the Pheidian age, Prometheus, Aolus, the Eumenides, 
Achilles and Praxiteles, who are all dragged in as so many captives 
ae long line of the triumph of the author's conquest over 

ng. 

In her dedication she calls her story “a simple tale of modern 
feeling.” Has she ever read She Stoops to Conquer, and does she 
remember Hardecastle’s exclamation:—“This may be modern 
modesty, but I never saw anything so like old-fashioned im- 
pudence”? So this simplicity and modern feeling of hers is 
very like rant and old-fashioned folly. Our readers shall have 
a taste of this simple tale; for we are determined that we 
will not bear the whole weight of it alone. If one must carry 
burdens, at all events we will have the comfort of having com- 

ions in our sufferings. They shall accompany us first to a 
waterfall in Yorkshire, which is described as “ wild desolation rent 
with a huge volume of foam that cleaves its way so madly, so 
brokenly through the rocky, steep ravine that it is like a perpetual 
a ong Te Promethean drama, going on impetuously, eternally.” 
If, by the way, everything that has a huge volume of foam is like 
a Promethean drama, these three volumes must be a very trilogy. 
Down this waterfall the hero is carried. If only his history could 
have been carried with him, and both could have been swept into 
the North Sea, the mercy would indeed have been a great one. 
Unhappily, on the bank there was a young lady, who had an 
orange-coloured wealth of hair, who was in love with the hero, 
and also a Yorkshire squire who was in love with her. She calls 
out :—“ Save him, and I will bless you forever.” He replies, 
“Will you marry me?” “* Yes,’ shrieked Linda.” At once he 
takes off his sh coat, and, “ swift as the water’s rush, though 
even he not nigh as strong,” seizes on the hero as he is being 
swept along :—- 

Thought gained the victory over force, mere force, not even brute force? 
but only blind, bewildered, hurl of weight and fiood, from height to deep» 
the—man—was saved, for man it was and no mere body; but man and 
pearl of manhood, saved by a brother stronger in every quality but one, the 
spark of genius, and saved for a woman's sake! Since for that woman’s 
sake had Raby come here. 

Our author's simplicity is of different kinds. She does not 
always indulge in rant ; far too often she aims at humour. Indeed 
she is bound to do 80, tor of one of her characters she writes that 
“her form was light, playful, aristophanic.” When we came to 
“aristophanic "—would our author, by the way, write miltonic 
and byronic with small letters ?—once more our indignation 
blazed up against the makers of manuals and primers of 
literature. Why could not our silly novel-writers, and novel- 
readers too, have been left in happy ignorance that there ever 
was such a writer as Aristophanes? But we must return to 
Mrs. Caddy and her humour. It is not always easy to know 
which are the passages that contain light and playful fun ; for 
in novels there are no exclamations of “ Ha! fiat” as in the 
play-writers, by which the reader knows beyond a doubt that a 
joke bas been made. We believe, however, that the following 
passage is meant to be humorous :— 


‘The finger-perfect Flitters stopped in the passage she was modelling up, 
from a mezzo-piano con dolore condition in the top-line of a certain 
through a tenerezza docissimamente of six bars, to a martellato con furia 
five lines on, in a whirl of arpeggios, and octaves (sempre accelerando) ex- 
pressive of everything that was orchestral, One, two, a Jot of fireworks 
finished in strict time at three ; sundry dotted semiquaver rests and bang, 
bang, bang, to four, five, and six, concluded this fine passage. Flitters was 
hot and wiped her face, but was ready tu go at it again, when Mrs, Jonas 
came in with an expression in her voice and face that had ceme there im- 
promptu, as it were, without any previous understanding with a com- 
poser. 


The story of this novel is sadly hidden away beneath the 
tubbish-heaps of words, Or, to use another comparison, the plot 


is constantly taking a dive, as it were, like a water-fowl, benea 

a waste of floating weeds, to rise up again a good way further on. 
In describing the hero, Adrian Bright, the author says :—“ A young 
man is the perfection of creation, and this one was, of all young men, 
the most perfect.” Some audacity is certainly needed by one 
who introduces with such a flourish one of her own characters. 
Even Professor Holloway is more modest in speaking of his 
ointment and pills. This most perfect young man, moreover, was 
“strong in blow, tender in touch.” At certain moments he was 
“all fire and air.” This, by the way, was not said of him when 
he was going down the waterfall. ‘He sought among the dumb, 
and among the noisy rabble, the guiding laws by which the two 
hands express the dual movement of = The 
suppose, has a meaning in writing this fine ; though, 
unkindly, keeps it all to the 
heroine, quickly falls in love with him, and he with her. Of this 
young lady Mrs, Caddy writes :—“ Her light, rippling laugh, her 
airy talk ; I will not fade its gay colours into black and white, for 
it might be stigmatized as silly, and silly Hermione was not.” So 
much the more is the pity that she is so sillily written about. The 
two young people are thus compared:—“ Adrian is velvet, 
Hermione satin. United, they would form a beautiful satin- 
lined drapery, on which circumstances should embroider a fine 
life's pattern.” They were, of course, united, and the drapery 
was formed. Unhappily for them both, there was the young 
lady with the wealth of orange-coloured hair, who was by 
no means inclined to give up the hero and marry the York- 
shireman, who, to win her, had saved the other's life. She 
one night solemnly recited some poetry and cast on him a 
puzzling beam, a portentous . No one, we are told, could 
exactly read its meaning; but it had the effect of making every 
one uncomfortable. She was always “ —ooe superiority 
in all respects to Hermione.” When the marriage had taken place, 
in her rage she one day entered the hero's studio, for he was a 
sculptor. First of all, she was like Dido, rolling her eyes hither 
and thither; next she was as an enraged bull; then she looked 
like a Medusa; and, lastly, she became “a Menad, frenzied, 
demoniac, as y a hundred evil spirits, but not mad.” 
She called the hero Miscreant! and she smashed his statues, She 
displayed her learning by talking of Michael Angelo, Phidias (not 
Pheidias this time), and Circe’s swine. “*‘ Yet I once loved him,’ 
she murmured feebly, and tottered, fainted, fell, at the foot of the 
autograph (sic) image of the sculptor.” After this for a while the 
husband and wife lead an unhappy life; but Hermione studies. 
music, and “ thenceforward for her time rolled on less observedly 
and less pajnfully, having had his carriage-wheels greased by occu- 
pation.” At length when matters were going from bad to worse, 
their house luckily caught fire, and the hero was nearly burnt to 
death. The author has a fresh opportunity for fine and foolish 
writing, and the young couple aie it up. Their reconciliation 
cannot be described, for we are told that “silencé and 
Agamemnon’s veil must ever cover our most sacred feelings.” We 
wish that silence and any one’s veil could in like manner always 
cover our silly novelists’ most silly thoughts, 


THE SUTHERLAND EVICTIONS OF 1814.° 


O*% June 13, 1814, # considerable clearance was made of a 
large tract on the Naver River, in the north of Sutherland. 
The policy of substituting coast holdings for the crofts of the up- 
land tenants, who had lapsed into great misery, had for some time 
been pursued by the Marquess of Stafford. On this particular 
occasion a farm of very considerable extent in the parishes of 
Farr and Kildonan had been taken by Mr, Patrick Sellar, factor 
for the landlords, in accordance with the wishes and instructions 
of his employers, About half the tenants bad their holdings pro- 
longed for four yeais; the other half had received six months’ 
notice to quit, holdings being provided for all but one of them 
elsewhere, ‘That one was a tinker or caird named Chisholm, who 
had a bad character. The removals were superintended in part 
by Mr. Sellar himself; and, the man Chisholm proving obstinate, 
his house (the inmates and furniture having been removed, and 
compensation, according to the custom of the country, having been 
paid to him for that part of the materials which was not the pro- 
rty of tbe landlord) was set on fire. Shortly afterwards the 
Eheciff-substitute of the county, Mr. Robert McKid, who had been 
complained of by the officials of the estate for poaching, and had 
expressed his wish to do Mr. Sellar a mischief, instituted an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the evictions, which resulted after a 
considerable interval in the trial of Mr. Sellar at Inverness for 
“ culpable homicide” (a charge based on the supposed death of 
Chisholm’s mother-in-law and others in consequence of removal 
“ yeal injury,” and “ oppression.” The case was fully heard, an 
a large number of witnesses examined on either side, the result 
being that Mr. Sellar was acquitted, not as he might have been by 
a majority, but unanimously and with the full approval of the 
judge. was proved on the trial that the charges of harshness 
in removal were false, and while no illegal act whatever was 
established against Mr. Sellar, the sole act contrary to established 
practice and custom which was shown to have been committed 
was that cach tenant had had but a single barn left him for the 
crops still to be reaped, whereas it had been customary to leave 


* The Sutherland Evictions of 1814, By Thomas Sellar. London: 
Longmans & Co, 1883. 
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all the barns until the crops had been got in. But no evidence of 
damage arising from this curtailment of an extra legal privilege 
seems to have been produced. Nor did the proceedings terminate 
with the acquittal ; for, on Mr. Sellar threatening action against 
McKid for his conduct in the matter, McKid resigned his office 
of Sheriff-substitute, wrote and had legally registered an abject 
apology admitting that the statements to Mr. Sellar’s prejudice were 
chechete falsehoods, and paid a large sum of money in reimburse- 
ment of Mr. Sellar’s expenses. Here the legal and certain docu- 
mente as to the affair cease; and, on examination of them, it may 
be deliberately said, without eubering into particulars unsuitable 
to a brief review, that no impartial person can possibly bring, 
after such examination, charges of hars or cruelty, much less 
of illegality, against Mr. Sellar. Such a person may object to 
evictions as evictions ; he cannot, retaining his character as a judge 
of evidence, hold that these evictions were conducted (save in the 
technical particular above mentioned) with anything more than 
necessary and usual severity. 

There had, however, even before the trial, been rumours pre- 
judicial to Mr. Sellar and to the Sutherland clearances cuales 
and these rumours, after being at first confined to newspaper para- 
graphs, took form for the first time in the work of a responsible 
writer in the Sketches of the Highlands, by Major-General Stewart, 
of Garth. Three years afterwards, in a third edition, General 
Stewart withdrew his strictures on Mr. Sellar, unasked by him. 
Meanwhile, another Celtophile, Dr. Browne, had also given the 
McKid view of Mr. Sellar’s conduct. He was appealed to, the 
evidence was laid before him, and he also withdrew his charges, 
Mr. Sellar, however, thought it well to draw up and print in 
1825 a statement of his part in the matter. For many years 
nothing more was heard of it; but in 1840 a certain Donald 
McLeod, of whom hardly anything seems to be known, wrote 
a series of letters in an obscure Edinburgh newspaper, giving, 
as he » from personal remembrance a most heart-rending 
account of the Sutherland evictions, and especially of the Strath- 
naver incident. These, though they were not widely circulated, 
came into the hands of Hugh Miller, who based on them a traet 
which all readers of his works know,and which may be said 
to be the foundation of the modern prejudice on the matter, It 
was not, however, till last year, when the grievances of the Scotch 
crofters began to excite the excitable, that attacks on Mr. Sellar’s 
memory became frequent. An Inverness newspaper editor re- 
published McLeod’s letters; Mr. A. R, Wallace dwelt on the 
matter in his “ Land Nationalization,” and Professor Blackie in 
his Altavona. After correspondence with each of these writers, 
Mr. Thomas Sellar, son of the incriminated person, has published 
po a of the case in the book =e forms oe text of this 
article. summary we have given dispenses us from entering, as 
indeed it would be impossible to enter, more fully into the details 
of the case, which, however, may be summed up thus. On 
the one hand, there is a contemporary report of the trial in full, 
drawn up by one of Mr. Sellar’s counsel, afterwards a Lord of 
Session, published at the time, and not impugned by any one, 
though, as has been said, there had been considerable feeling on the 
subject, based, as some contempo feeling is, on the well-deserved 
and generous sympathy of old soldiers with the Highlanders, who 
had furnished so many admirable reeruits in the great war. No 
champion of the Highlanders, let it be repeated, impugned this 
report in the very least point, and, as it is strictly formal, it may 
be taken to represent what would be in modern times the short- 
hand writer's notes, Further, there is Mr. Sellar’s statement of 
1825, the testimony of the Sutherland Commissioner, Mr. Loch, in 
1828, and the negative but important point that two partisans of 
the Celts—General Stewart and Dr. Browne—on the facts being 
brought forward withdrew the charges they had made. On the 
other hand, besides the evidence against Mr. Sellar recorded in the 
trial itself, there is absolutely nothing but the letters of McLeod. 
These letters are, by their own showing, reminiscences of more than 
a quarter of century after date. They and their author are abso- 
lutely unguaranteed. There does not even seem to be any positive 
evidence that McLeod was present at the scenes he describes. 
The letters are of an incredible violence, and frequently contain 
absolutely impossible details, such as of persons escaping “ by 
boat” from the central Highlands of Sutherland. Further, when 
the particulars are looked into, and compared with the dry legal 

rt of the. trial, they have the (to a trained literary critic un- 
mistakable) characteristic of being embroidered on this latter. 
Mr. Sellar has not commented on this embroidery ; perhaps he did 
not see it. But when we find in the indictment the word meal- 


chest mentioned as among the destroyed tf of Barbara 
McKay in Ravigill, when in the evidence nothing appears on 


either side about meal-chests at all, and when twenty or thirty 


rs later, if not forty (for this seems to have been an after-- 


thought of McLeod's), we find that author vividly degcribing the 
fiendish party “ ing meal to the precipice, and despatching it 
down with shrieks and yells,” the process of manufacture becomes 
perfectly clear. Mcleod, if he really wrote these documents, or 
whoever was behind him if he did not, obviously dealt with the 
dull matter-of-fact publication of 1814 exactly as some clever 
urnalists to-day are wont to deal with a telegram or a short 

1 report. Corroboration they have none; for, as has been 
said, Hugh Miller simply worked them up, and General Stewart 
and Dr. even in their uncorrected editions fail altogether 
to bear them out, while in themselves they are utterly improbable. 
“ Abu Rafe was an eye-witness, but who will be witness for Abu 
Rafe?” says Gibbon somewhere. In the present instance we have 


not even the slight consolation of knowing on good authority, or 
on any authority, that Abu Rafe really was an eye-witness, 

It is almost unnecessary to say that, if the honour of a le 
person or a single family, however respectable, were at stake ‘by 
itself, we should not have taken the trouble to refer to this matter 
on @ former occasion and to rehandle it at length now. But 
the matter is one of great public importance, both as to the 
clearances themselves, and almost more as to the policy of their 
opponents to-day. On thedirst point we need not say much, for 
Lord Stafford is abundantly justitied of his works. If Donegal 
and Kerry, Mayo and Clare, had been treated as Sutherland was, 
with the result of being as Sutherland is, happy were it for the 
empire, and happier (if possible) for Don and Clare, Mayo 
and Kerry, But what manner of man it is who strives to turn the 
three kingdoms upside down with land nationalization and the 
like has never been so clearly shown as in the correspondence 
with Messrs. Mackenzie, Wallace, and Blackie which is rinted 
in the appendix to this book. Messrs, Wallace and Blackie are 

rsons of some position in this-world, and as for Mr. Mackenzie, 
if there is nothing antecedent to his credit that we know of, there 
is certainly nothing that we know of to his detriment. To all 
these three persons Mr. Sellar, after getting together his facts, 
communicated them, with a request for redress to his father’s 
memory. This, as far as personal reference went, was partly 
granted; but the writers took care to display the well-known im- 
perviousness to argument of the crotcheteer. Mr. Mackenzie says, 
“Your father was acquitted of the specific charges brought 
against him in court; but the object of my book is to make it 
impossible that a law should remain on the Statute Book which 
still permits the same cruelties to be legally carried out.” Now 
any one who, without Mr. Mackenzie's spectacles, reads Mr. Sellar’s 
documents must see that what they prove is that no cruelties, legal 
or illegal, were carried out. Mr. Wallace, after attacking the 
report of the trial as ex parte (which, as has been shown, is in the 
invidious sense an untenable charge), cannot see that the “ balance 
of evidence,” which he admits to be in Mr. Sellar’s favour, “ in 
any way invalidates the general statements” of McLeod. Now, 
pay, Se been said, not merely the balance of evidence, but all the 
evidence, con as well as pro, fails to validate McLeod’s evidence, 
Further, he calls the narrative of McLeod “additional evi- 
dence of the facts,” whereas it has been shown that, as far 
as evidence is concerned, McLeod has no title to that word 
at all. But the climax is reached with Professor Blackie, who, 
as Mr. Sellar very wickedly reminds us, once, by his own 
account, wept over the scene of Mr. Sellar’s barbarities, by a 
most unlucky accident, on the wrong side of the river Naver. 
Here also the facts are laid before the accuser, and here also the 
accuser persists in believing his own inner consciousness rather 
than the facts. He also talks of McLeod’s “evidence”; and he 
also says that it is not the person, but the proceeding, which he 
objects to. Now it has been pointed out, we fear ad nauseam, 
that the very same evidence which acquits the person proves the 
proceeding, as far as cruelty or illegality goes, to have no exist- 
ence. In other words, all these persons, without a shadow of evi- 
dence, admit McLeod's ravings, twenty years after date, without 

uestion ; all of them neglect the evidence no less than the ver- 
dict at the trial; all of them blink the remarkable history, and 
still more remarkable confession, of McKid; and all of ree 
while amiably admitting that Mr. Sellar was honourably acquit 
of cruelty and illegality, maintain that acts which are by common 
consent committed by Mr. Sellar’s authority were cruel and 
illegal. Sic volo is the single note of all three. “I am sure that 
evictions are wicked and cruel, and therefore I will believe every 
wickedness and cruelty I hear about evictions, though it be gossip 
‘twenty-five years after, and disbelieve everything to the contrary, 
though it be legal evidence freely given [for no one can read the 
trial without seeing that the witnesses against Mr. Sellar had 
complete rappncia] at the time, subject to correction, and abso- 
lutely uncorrected.” We are rather inclined to think that 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Wallace, and Blackie understand the hour and 
the men they have to deal with. 


GESTA CHRISTL* 


iw is hard to believe that this well-intentioned, if not very logical, 
treatise could have been written by any one save a citizen of 
the great Transatlantic Republic. The author regards with such 
thorough complacency the state of society and social feeling therein, 
he has attained so completely to the national habit of looking at 
objects only from a single point of view, that much reading and 
travel, to say nothing of the ordinary experience of life, seem 
uite powerless to instil into his mind the faintest doubt respecting 
the infallible truth of his own conclusions. Yet his sphere of ob- 
servation must have been a tolerably wide one. “The writer of 
this work,” as he tells us, “has been engaged for some thirty years 
in a practical application of the principles of Syren with the 
view of curing certain great social evils in the City of New York,” 
and, whatever those evils may have been, he must have learnt in 
the process of struggling against them some acquaintance with the 
pan, omen aspects of human nature. But there is no wavering, 


* Gesta Christi; or,a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. 
By C. Loring Brace, Author of “ of the Old World,” ** Home Life in 
Germany and Hungary,” “ Norse Folk,” “Dangerous Classes of New 
York” &c. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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no token of misgiving as to the soundness of the principles he lays 
down for our peter Joy Christianity on the cas bout he most 
rightly looks upon as “ the great reforming Power of the world” ; 
an “ organized Church ” on the other hand—especially, but by no 
means exclusively, one in union with the State—as the main cause 
of whatever degree of failure to regenerate mankind Christianity 
may have exhibited in past or present times. On this last point 
Mr. Brace spends all his force of language, as if he could not 

i reviling ie Ww e was pleased 
to be the v 

The student who seeks for the pure and benevolent impress of the great 
Teacher on the wild annals of human history, must divest himself of much 
reverence for the so-called “ Church of Christ ” on earth. The Church that 
is seen and known of men, represents often anything but his image. At 
times it is filled with bigotry and hate ; it implants persecution in Roman 
law ; it encourages frightful religious wars; it cpposes liberty of thought, 
and the investigation of science ; its skirts are stained with the blood of the 
Inquisition, and wet with the tears of millions of victims of the slave-trade ; 
= Learn nf war, and is often only an emblem of power and lust and am- 

ion. 

This tremendous indictment, drawn, as it will be observed, not 
against a mere branch of the Church or in respect of some peculiarly 
corrupt. period, but against that institution in the abstract, may 
well be left in its extravagant unfairness to work its own refutation. | 
How Christianity as a system of doctrine could have survived 
beyond the life of its Founder, or how Scripture could have been 
written and preserved, except by means of an organized society, 
os Mi yd does not explain, and to all appearance has never con- 

ered. 

Beyond — the subject Mr. Brace has chosen is a noble 
one. His happy title, Gesta Christi, was possibly derived from 


that of Guibert on the First Crusade, Gesta Det per Francos; | P 


we only wish he had handled his materials with more judgment | 
and discrimination. Impartiality it is perhaps vain to look for. 
Both the writer and the reader cannot but entertain an honest pre- 
judice in favour of that religion which is so precious to them, and 
would be prone to over-estimate its power, especially its indirect 

wer, over human affairs. But this venial tendency may easily 

allowed for, and is not, after all, so influential that we need to 
modify materially our general conclusion. _The author's estimate 
of the benefits conferred by Christianity, comprehensive as it is, 
can hardly be said to overstep the bounds of sober truth :— 

They [i.e. the principles implanted by Christian teaching] are such as 

these: regard for the personality of the weakest and poorest ; respect for 
woman; the absolute duty of each member of the fortunate [ 7rans- 
atlanticé for richer] classes to raise up the unfortunate ; humanity to the 
child, the prisoner, the stranger, the needy, and even the brute; un- 
ceasing opposition to all forms of cruelty, oppression, and slavery; the , 
duty of personal purity and the sacredness of marriage; the necessity of 
temperance ; the obligation of a more equitable division of the protits of | 
labour, and of greater co-operation between the employer and the em- | 
ployed; the right of every human being to have the utmost opportunity 
of developing his faculties, and of all persons to“enjoy equal political and | 
social privileges; the principle that the injury of one nation is the injury of 
all, and the expediency and duty of unrestricted trade and intercourse be- 
tween all countries ; and, finally and principally, a profound opposition to 
war, a determination to limit its evils when existing, and to prevent its 
arising by means of international Arbitration [with a big A}. 
We knew not how to curtail this formidable list, though we 
have not been much in the habit of reckoning universal suffrage, 
gratuitous education, free trade, and communistic equality among 
the results of Christian teaching. Arbitration, of course, is nothing 
less than a divine sound in the ears of an American citizen, for 
was not England, on the 14th of September, 1872, condemned by 
the Commission at Geneva to pay the sum of 15,000,000/. (so at 
least says Mr. Brace, p. 351; but he means dollars, not pounds) to 
the United States, being the first and hitherto the last instance of 
such a transaction recorded in history ? 

Yet, after deducting these merely Americanese excrescences, 
enough will remain to justify the general conclusion that Christi- 
pa as it spread its benign influence throughout the ancient 
world, restored to life and vigour races of men which had 
ony effete through vice and luxury, and suggested fresh 

pe to thoughtful minds that had been driven well-nigh to 
despair. Mr. Brace dwells so fully on the relation of the sexes 
as affected by the precepts of the Founder of Christianity that 
the subject might epee: to form almost the staple of his volume, 
considered as it is by him under the several kindred heads of | 
the true of woman in the sogial scale, the sacredness | 
of marriage, and liberty of divorce. And here, again, we are 
perpetually reminded that we have to do with a writer whose 
standard both of taste and of right feeling is widely ditferent from 
our own. The spiritual and moral equality of the weaker with 
the stronger sex will be most readily granted by those who most 
decidedly repudiate woman's civil equality with man, She is his 
“joint heir of the grace of life” eternal; her choicest ornament is 
that of a quiet and eaeny spirit; yet in the very passage of the 
New Testament (1 Peter iii. 5-7) wherein this principle is laid 
down, her subordination and subjection are alleged as the ve 
grounds on which honour and reverence are her just due. it 
there be any trace in the book before us of this vatural and | 
— submission, which is indeed the source of all that is 

wely and solacing in family life, we have not been able to | 
note the passage, nor do we believe that it exists. Our author 
evidently prides himself on his acquaintance with Roman law, | 
yet the principle which runs through the whole of it, the | 
tutelage of women, is the theme of his constant disapproval; | 
not the abuse of the institution, be it observed, which was some- 


times blameworthy enough, but the thing itself. “This t 
code,” he says, speaking of the Institutes of Justinian which 
abolished tutelage, “ under the inspiration of the fervent humanity 
taught by the new Faith, made one great step in this important 
reform, which is at length to give woman entire equality under the 
law”; and again, “The tendency towards the pence and pro- 
prietary independence of women in modern law and custom 
received its first great stimulus in the religion of Jesus affecting 
Roman law.” We emphatically deny that the teaching of the 
new faith had any such tendency. It recognizes and perpetuates 
that social and jegal inferiority of “the weaker vessel,” which, 
gracefully accepted on the one part, and gently exercised on the 
other, has hitherto done so much to adorn and sweeten domestic 
life. Evil will be the day when the law of love shall be trampled 
under foot with impunity by self-asserting women, and by male 
allies more silly and ignorant than they. The real influence of 
our religion on this matter of vital importance is more soberly 
estimated by our author elsewhere :— 

Christianity, it will be seen, has done away with “ tutelage,” at least in 
central Europe; has elevated marriage from the idea of a purchase to 
that of a spiritual and bodily union; it has protected woman by every- 
where encouraging the dower ; it has sought to make her in its own fields 
the equal of man ; and through its influence more than any other has “ the 
proprietary and personal independence of woman” been advanced through- 
out Europe and the Christian world. This has been one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of the religion of Jesus to the progress of the race ; its 


' effects are to be felt throughout all succeeding ages. 


Mr. Brace divides his subject into three several parts, discussing 
the power of our faith as exhibited at three consecutive periods, 
the Roman, the Medieval, and the Modern, It is under this last 
head that he examines the subject of divorce, which reckless and 
hurried legislation has recently brought into such unwholesome 
rominence, as well iu England as in his own country. If the 
influence of Christianity be regarded simply as progressive, its 
apologist would have little to urge in its favour under this head. 
All that our religion has accomplished in controlling an odious 
laxity of divorce, whether in the Jewish or in the Roman world, 
was effected once for all when it was first promulgated and re- 
ceived among civilized nations. In modern practice, from the time 
of the Reformation downwards, the strictness of the only true 
principle has been tampered with in almost every community except 
where the canon law yet remains the law of the State. Our author, 
who shrinks with just horror from what its advocates call free 
marriage—that is, marriage liable to be dissolved at the caprice 
of one of the parties—seems to think the rule of Christ, that un- 
faithfulness alone avails to dissolve the union, too hard for general 
practice. ‘“ We are not prepared to say,” he strangely observes— 
strangely, that is, fora professed Christian—* that the words of 
Jesus dre to be followed, without admitting any possible limita~ 
tion or exception.” But this is really to give up the whole case, 
though this writer is blind to the fact. For, after all, the canon 
law, which forbids re-marriage even where it allows legal separa- 
tion, is grounded on a deep knowledge of human nature, and is 
justified by high consideration for the general good. It is far 
better that a few should suffer in isolation for the sin of unworthy 
partners, than that the many should be tempted to seek through 
sin a release from a yoke that has become galling to them. Mr. 
Brace complains of the severity of the English law of divorce, 
and is pleased to say that for this cause “ English society among 
the higher classes is reported as much more contaminated with this 
relation [sic] than is American society under freer divorce laws.” We 
do not profess to know anything of the tone of American society,and 

rhaps he knows as little about the morality of the higher classes 
in England ; but when by his own showing divorces in Connecticut 
are as one in tento the marriages, in Vermont one in twenty-one, 
in Ohio one in twenty-six, we may look with some complacency on 
our own courts, even though we hold, as we do hold, that 
the law creates a large portion of the evil which it affects to 
punish. For Indiana, the paradise of matrimonial transgressors, no 
statistics are given; it is enough to know that “a year's residence 
in that State qualified [but why not boldly use the present tense ?) 
a person to petition for divorce; the case could be tried thirty 
days after notices had been published in a newspaper of the 
county; the defendant was often ignorant of the proceedings, 
both — were freed by the divorce from the marriage contract.” 
This licence is too much for our author, and cannot well be 
reckoned among his Gesta Christi; yet he may be assured that it 
is at once safer and more merciful to abide steadfastly by the law of 


_ Christ, knowing as He did that indulgence grows with what it 
feeds on 


on. 
One great defect in this writer’s sum of the achievements 
of Christ will be palpable to a careful reader. He has bestowed 
much trouble on the discussion of subjects relating to personal 


purity and political rights, as the latter are un by his 


countrymen. Meekness, forbearance, forgiveness of injuries, self- 
_ sacrifice, which are as much as chastity the 


peculiar virtues of 
our faith, are not absolutely passed by in the enumeration of the 
benefits it has bestowed upon us, but are thrown very much into 


| the background. so highly commended by our 


Founder, seems at times to be disparaged very unduly. » “It has 


been alleged,” he says, “with some apparent justice, that this 


spirit of Christian charity, which has made modern society so 

fferent from ancient, has cultivated dependence, and increased 
pauperism or that kind of poverty which is without hope or 
energy.” The main object of his dislike and his contempt is “an 
alms-distributing monk”; yet he is forced to admit, aftet all, that 
“ charity is not the best form of the distribution of the profits of 
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labour, but it is certainly one form” ; adding however that educa- 
tion, as endowed by individuals or the State, is another and better 
form. We should have liked to hear what he thought of hos- 
pitals for the sick, only that Universities which commemorate 
obscure names are more in vogue in America than they. = 

The chapter devoted to “‘ Humane Progress among Non-Christian 
Peoples,” notwithstanding its affected heading, ap to us one 
of the best in the volume, Our author is prt amar not to 
throw an air of romance over so gross an imposture as Mohamme- 
danism, or to palliate its characteristic vices, redeemed though they 
be by its solitary virtue of temperance, and by its one true doctrine 
of the Unity of the Deity. To Buddhism our author is far more 
favourable, and that with good cause, though in its 4 essence 
it discourages progress, hope, and intellectual life. @ cannot 
better close our notice of a work which is fraught with interest, 
even where it cannot be commended without reserve, than by 
quoting Mr. Brace’s estimate of a religion which, though within 
greatly reduced limits, is to this day professed by so many 
myriads of mankind :— 

Buddhism has not seemed capable of ng on a steady, moral, and 
humane progress as Christianity has done. It was evidently not fit for all 
stages of human growth. Yet the students of modern development must ever 
be grateful that so high a typeof human faith has sustained such countless 
millions of the human race during so many centuries. Back of all its idola- 
try [“ back of” for “ behind,” we presume], superstition, and wild fancies, 
— a simple believer must have seen a noble form, bearing the burden of 
mankind, most “like unto the Son of Man,” and through him he has 
been led to worship, “ ignorantly,” it may be, the Infinite Father, and to 
work “ righ ” so far as human weakness permitted, and “ hath 
deen accepted with Him ” through His infinite mercy. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 


HE third part of the Transactions thus far published by 
the Philologi: 1 Society consists of papers of which two at 
least are likely to find ers in a very small section even of 
special students. The contributions of Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
and Mr. Russell Martineau deal with matters belonging to the less 
trodden regions of comparative grammar. The former compares 
the simple sounds of all the living Slavonic languages with those 
of the chief neo-Latin and Germano-Scandinavian tongues. These 
simple Slavonic sounds are 86 in number, 19 of these belonging to 
each of the 12 Slavonic | the remaining 67 being 
found either in the majority, or in the minority, or even in a single 
one of them. The 12 languages examined are the Russian, Little 
Russian, Illyrian or Servian, Croatian, Slovenian, my 
Slovakian, Bohemian, Upper Lusatian, Lower Lusatian, Polish, 
and Baltic Slavonic. The distribution of sounds amongst these 
dialects varies widely. Lusatian has 56, Russian 52, Polish 50, 
Baltic 48, Lower Lusatian 47, Slovakian 43, Little Russian and 
Bohemian each 38, Illyrian and Slovenian each 32, Bulgarian 31, 
and Croatian 30, Of these sounds, again, 25 are vowels and 61 
are consonants. When we take into account the classification of 
hard and soft vowel sounds, and the many divisions of conso- 
nantal sounds, and bear in mind the labour needed to compare all 
these sounds with those of the chief Latin and Teutonic dialects of 
Europe, we shall see that Prince Lucien Bonaparte has provided 
for his readers a banquet likely to be relished only by those whose 
powers of digestion are the most vigorous. 

Mr. Martineau’s contribution on the Romonsch or Rhetian 
Janguage in the Grisons and Tirol is somewhat less abstruse, and 
forms a valuable chapter in comparative grammar. The use 
which the Romonsch makes of the parent Latin is in 
many instances peculiar ; one of these peculiarities being the em- 

yment of the verb venire iu the formation of the passive verb. 

ong curious instances of individual words, Mr. Martineau 
notices the meaning attached in the Oberland and Romonsch 
dialects to the word carstiaun, crastian, used not in the sense of 
Christian, but simply of man, carstianadad denoting nothing more 
or less than mere humanity. In almost all other languages of 
Latin origin book is denoted by some derivation from liber ; but of 
euch a word the Romonsch has no trace, book being cudisch, 
cudesh, or codasch, the Latin codex. 

From Mr. Skeat we have a reprint of the only English procla- 
mation of H III., October 18, 1258. Mr. Ellis’s edition was 

blished in the Philological Society's Transactions for 1868, 

— from a copy rved in the Public Record Offices, 
which was at the time thought to be the only copy extant. It 
turns out that another copy has not only been preserved at 
Oxford, but printed some years before Mr. Ellis'’s reproduction. 
This Oxford copy is mentioned by Dr. Ingram, in his Memorials of 
Oxford, as having been discovered in the archives of the city by 
Mr. Joy. Dr. had edited the Old lish chronicle and 
knew the language, and Mr. Skeat speaks of his transcript and 
translation of a portion of the MS. as tolerably accurate, and as 
much to be to the very poor versions of the Huntingdon- 
shire copy of the proclamation printed by Mr. Ellis’s ecessors, 
and reproduced in a more elaborate form by Mr. Ellis himself. 

Having given an exact description of the present state of the 
Oxford copy, Mr. Skeat gives the proclamation as set down in this 
copy, the numbers in the text marking the beginning of each of 
the twelve lines of the proclamation. A comparison of the two 
copies furnishes some interesting results. A note at the end of 


* Transactions of the Philological Society, 1880-1. London: Triibner 
&Co. 1883. 


the Huntingdonshire copy, followed by Mr. Ellis, states that 
copies “ all on the like words” were “ sent out to every other shire 
over all the kingdom of England and also into ” This note 
forms no proper of the document, and it does not appear in 
the Oxford copy. The conclusion seems to be that copy 
to which this note was added is the one that was retained in 
London as a record of what was proclaimed. The whole number 
of copies required for all the English and Irish countries was 
made probably by a company of scribes writing together from dic- 
tation. All would be Sood: to write down the same words; but 
for the spelling and inflexions each would be personally respon- 
sible, and in these matters the fashion of some would much 
from that of others, Mr. Skeat remarks that Simon of Montfort 
especially intended that the proclamation should be thoroughly 
understood by the people, and that thus we may be sure that 
those only would be —_ ed as scribes who were perfectly 
familiar with English, of which at the time there was no one 
acknowledged literary dialect. The differences of spelling and in- 
flexion discovered on a comparison of these two copies leads to 
the that they — laws 
might have been expected, an t the spelling and grammar o' 
ae are less capricious and chaotic than they are 
generally believed to be. 

From Mr. Skeat we have also a list of English words which are 
found in Anglo-French, and which ought, therefore, to be com- 
pared with these Anglo-French forms in preference to and before 
the modern forms of Continental French given by Littré, 
Roquefort, and others. The value of this list lies partly in the 
light which it throws on much of modern English spelling, and 
partly in the very number of Anglo-French forms here brought 
together. The total is close upon three thousand. Large as it is, 
Mr. Skeat regards it simply as breaking ground, and holds that it 
should be added to till the list is nearly half as long again, The 
list itself he describes as one of modern English words of which 

uivalent forms are found in certain Anglo-French texts, a few 
Middle-English words of especial interest being included. The 
term “ modern ” is not, probably, to be taken as pee wp fh we the 
words are all still in current use. Many are virtually obsolete, as 
apertly, latimer, lettrure, lorimer, augurer; others, as rivelings, 
asew, acate (in the singular), argoil, gentrice, are altogether for- 
gotten. But the retention or disuse of words in no way affects 
the value of a list which serves more pu than one. If we 

back to the English of Ine or of Alfred to throw light on native 
English words, it must be both more profitable and more n 
to go to the earliest known forms of Anglo-French words for the 


-history of words which may have been brought from French into 


English. This is the more needful because, as Mr. Skeat reminds 
us, our modern English system of spelling is based rather upon a 
French than an English model—a result not surprising if, as is 
likely, many scribes in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were more familiar with French than with English. The com- 
parison, further, determines the age of many words, about which 
from other sources we could reach no definite conclusion, Mr. 
Skeat cites the word “ usage,” which, so far as its form is con- 
cerned, might have been introduced at any period; but its occur- 
rence in the Year-books of Edward I. justities the surmise that it 
may be found in English in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. As it so happens, the word is found in King Alisaunder ; 
but it is something to know beforehand that its occurrence was a 
thing to be looked for. 

Among the usages of Anglo-French scribes was that of w in the 
digraphs ew, ow, view and allow appearing in the Year-books of 
Edward I. as vewe and alower, The ew and ow are not only re- 
tained by us in these words, but we have extended the use into 
native words, the Early English now and knew appearing in the 
guise of now and knew. Our spelling has been further modified by 
the habit, condemned by Mr. Skeat and Dr. Murray as both un- 
insidious, of the forms of words so as 
to bring them nearer to their Latin originals, this bei —— 
the case during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. * oh 
cases it is satisfactory and instructive to go back to the Anglo- 
French form. Congé d’élire can scarcely be regarded as an English 
word or term. It is simply an adoption of modern French 

lling. The older form used in England is “ conge de elyre.” 
Under “ melley” (combat) we have the Anglo-French forms 
“ medlee,” in the life of Edward the Confessor, of “ medle” in 
Langtoft’s ,Chronicie, and of “ medlez ” as a plural in the Political 
Songs of England, edited by Mr. Wright for the Camden Society. 
The intermediate “ meslee,” as melée, is found in the Lai d’ 
Havelok, of the twelfth century. Under “ease” we find the 
Anglo-French forms “ ees,” “ eese,” “ eise,” “eyse,” the modern 
a in French not appearing in any of them. A more detailed 
examination of Mr. Skeat’s list cannot fail to convince the reader 
that the completion of the task begun by him is much to be 


Mr. Benjamin Dawson’s two papers on New Testament transla- 
tion bring us nearer to the regions of modern debate and con- 
troversy. The first, which is a collection of notes on the n of an, 
&c., in the Authorized and Revised Versions of the Bible, exhibits 
a strange capriciousness in the use of the final nasal before 
an initial vowel, soft or aspirated. The variations cannot be 
reduced to any system; and, having abandoned theory after 
theory by which he had hoped to account for it, Mr. Dawson has 
come to the conclusion that the differences can be explained only by 
“ the mosaic, conglomerate, piecemeal character of the work.” It is 
with regret that he finds the like differences or inequalities in the 
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Revised Version of the New Testament, which he describes as “ a 
noble work marred by faults, microscopic if you will, but none the 
less blemishes.” In a second paper on “ Translations of the New 
Testament,” Mr. Dawson points out a considerable number of such 
faults; and here his conclusion seems to be that many of them are 
not altogether microscopic. A few he regards as mistranslations ; 
against more he urges the objection that the phrases used are not 
the English which Englishmen of this day speak or write. He 
holds up Tyndale as the model translator who, by a true instinct, 
seized in almost every case on the precise idiom by which an 
Englishman, speaking or writing to Englishmen, would be sure to 
express the thoughts and‘language ot the writers of the New 
Testament. The revisers, he holds, have in many instances failed 
to do this, and he “cannot admit that the various points touched 
on are unimportant.” It is needless to cite any of these instances. 
They are matters for the special consideration of the revisers 
rather than for readers generally, although the latter will agree 
= with Mr. Dawson's main conclusions, and probably also in 
is strong remarks on the revisers’ version of Mark viii. 2, and Mat- 
thew xv. 32. But if the object of pointing out mistakes, faults, or 
blemishes be that the revisers should remove them when the 
cast their work into its final shape, then he has himself fail 
to point out some instances in which a second revision seems to be 
more especially necessary. Of these, one is the treatment of the 
Lord’s Prayer. No change should bave been made in the last 
clause, merely on the ground that such a change was admissible 
by the usages of Hellenistic Greek. The change made is admis- 
sible on this ground, but it is no more than barely admissible. The 
use of neuter abstracts is common enough in Hellenistic as in other 
Greek ; and the expression in question here is found in Romans xii. 
9, while, as it has been well said, St. Paul’s apparent paraphrase of 
the concluding words of the Lord’s Prayer, 2 Tim. iv. 18, is still 
more significant of the meaning attached to the phrase by Chris- 
tians of the first century. The revisers of 1881, Mr. Dawson 
believes, will follow the excellent example of those of 1611, and 
the more so as some adjustment may be rendered desirable, if not 
imperative, when the new version of the Old Testament ap 
He thinks, therefore, that it will be well now if all who are not 
satistied with the Revised Version in its present shape should say 
what they feel and mean. There are at least two or three cases in 
which the expression of disapproval should take the form of 
energetic protest. 


REBER’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART.* 


haps P of the study of archeology in our days is vividly 

exemplified in the fact that when Dr. Reber’s Kunstgeschichte 
des Alterthums was originally published, twelve years ago, it was 
considered a work of very considerable importance, and one which 
comprised, in concise form, all modern discoveries of any import- 
ance. It was, in fact, though the American translator omits to 
say so, a diploma work. In 1869 Dr. Reber had been appointed, 
at an unusually early age, to the responsible post of Professor of 
Esthetics and Art-History at the Munich Polytechnikum. There, 
at the very source and sacred centre of artistic knowledge, it was 
necessary for him to prove that he was worthy of his promotion; 
and he occupied the leisure of his two first —— years in 
writing, or more properly in compiling, this y manual, He 
has never come forward since with any important contribution to 
archeology, and it may be conjectured that he is not an inspired 
enthusiast so much as a patient student and expositor. The days 
of the Winckelmanns pa the Miillers seem to be over in Germany. 
At all events, if we may take Dr. Reber to be a type of the new 
school of antiquaries, the charms of style are eminently wanting 
to them. As we began by hinting, the work as it originally ap- 
peared has now become considerably out of date. It has been 
revised by the author and by the translator, Mr. J. T. Clarke, who 
is himself an antiquary, and who has performed his part of the 
work, as far as we are able to judge, with taste and care. 

The enterprise appears to be an American one. At all events, 
it is a well-known American scholar, a veteran in letters, by whom 
it is introduced. The reader is predisposed towards a book which 
is ushered to him by the refined and finished pen of Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton. His praise of Dr. Reber's original is unqualified, 
and indeed he does not scruple to say that, so far as he is aware, 
there is no manual of ancient art, in any language, so trustworthy 
and so judicious as this, It is therefore, perhaps, desirable that at 
the outset we should state of what sections Dr. Reber’s book con- 
sists. He begins with the art of Egypt, of which he treats in 
succession the architecture, sculpture, and painting; he proceeds 
to Chaldza, Babylonia, and Assyria; to Persia, with the art of 
the Medes; to Pheenicia, Palestine, and Asia Minor; to Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome. The field, therefore, is enormous, and it is 
obvious that it cannot be covered, upon so small a scale, unless 
very superficially. Nevertheless the author has contrived to com- 
press into something less than five hundred pages an immense mass 
of information. It is no blame to a volume of this kind to say 
that it is one of those works which Charles Lamb classified under 
the heading “‘ Books that are no books.” It is unatlectedly educa- 
tional in its character, and will hardly be taken up by any one 
who is not about to pass an examiuation, or who is not eager to 
obtain the maximum of knowledge with the minimum of labour, 


* History of Ancient Art. By Dr. Franz von Reber. Translated and 
by John Thacker Clarke. Lundon: Sampson Low & Co, 


Those pages of Dr. Reber which deal with ancient painting have 
only to compared with the first volume of Woltmann and 
Woermann’s abstruse and deliberate, but deeply interesting, 
Geschichte der Malerei,to show the difference between work for 
schoolboys and the genuine literature of archeology. In like 
manner, the chapters dealing with tian art cannot be com- 

even with Perrot and Chipiez, still less with some of the 
more scientific treatises on Egyptology. But we take the book 
for what it pretends to be, and can recommend it within its own 
modest limitations. 

Asin almost every archwological treatise which comes before our 
notice, a special preface to Dr, Reber’s manual gives us the views 
of his translator on the subject of Greek orthography, The con- 
fusion which ensues from the present license in spelling is rapidly 
becoming unbearable, and we should be very glad to see the 
scholars of Europe meeting to form some consensus of opinion 
on the subject. It is a matter which is not confined to our- 
selves or to the Germans; the French, perhaps, need even more 
than either of us to revise their practice. Not long ago, M. de 
Quatrefages, in presiding at the meeting of the French Geo- 
Pete Society, declared this question to be the one which most 
oudly called for decision from the archeologists of the day. M. 
Louis Wouters also has called attention to it quite men , and 
with no less emphasis. More than twenty years ictor 
Duruy, in his Histoire Grecque Classique, modified ‘the ruling 
mode of spelling Greek names very considerably, and the poet 
M. Leconte de I’Isle has carried reform still further. It is not 
impossible, then, that France may before long be prepared to join 
England and Germany in adopting some general standard of classical 
orthography. It is much to be desired, however, that this sensible 
standard should be obtained without condescension to that ugly 
and pedantic spelling which has been patronized in this country 
by some very distinguished names. e regard Loukianos as a 

rfect travesty of so familiar a friend as Lucian, and the roses of 

zestum would lose half their fragrance if they were grown at 
Poseidonia. Acropolis gains nothing in sound or sense by being 
oe akropolis, for it is one of the silly phases of the pedants of 

e phonetic system of spelling that they disregard the fact that 
a haid ¢ possesses all the value of ak, Our English ¢, it must be 
acknowledged, is one of the most anomalous of our letters, and 
extends its borders too far beyond the limits of the Greek xamma to 
be safely used on all occasions. 

Mr. Clarke or Dr. Reber—for we do not clearly perceive which of 
them is responsible for the system—adopts, like most recent anti- 

uaries, a middle course. He returns to the original spelling of 
words that have not been fully Anglicized. As Mr. Clarke 
very justly remarks, the blunting and deadening of the sharp 
Greek terminations by the Latinizing scholars of the Renaissance 
resembled the mode in which the architects of the same period 
debased the artistic forms of Greek architecture by a mechanical 
system of design. But when there came in a partial revision of 
the spelling of Greek names, the return to the original forms was 
often vague and incomplete. Polycleitus was given up in favour 
of Polycletos ; but the co of the reformer seemed to give way 
before a frank return to Polycleitus. It is only very lately that 
it has become at all general to write Pheidias, although Phidias 
was manifestly an impossible form. The principle on which the 
author and translator appear to have gone seems to us a very good 
one—vamely, that in every case where a return to the original 
spelling would not be violent and perplexing, as in that case of 

‘osvidonia which we mentioned above, the true Greek orthography 
should be retained or resumed. 

The great pressure on the space at the author’s command has 
led to an undue brevity in some parts of his treatise, and even to 
the omission of certain important branches of ancient art. We 
tind no place given to the interesting sections of numismatic and 
glyptic art, yet both of these occupy a very considerable place in 
our conception of archeology. If it were only from the prominent 
place which coins have held in the theoretical restoration of 
statues, their study would be an important one to all lovers of 
ancient sculpture. Within the last forty years the application of 
numismatics to architecture and statuary has been tertile in the 
most curious and interesting results, and now takes its place as one 
of the recognized modes in which antique art is to be approached. 
But this is not the only importance which coins possess in the 
history of sculpture. They are themselves, in their close succes- 
sion, a sort of index to the fluctuation of the modeller’s talent, and 
from their rise or decline we may very shrewdly guess the relative 
condition of fine art from one age to another. The finest coins 
of the Greeks are those produced at and soon after the age of 
Pericles, and when the other plastic arts began to decline under 
the Macedonian dynasties, the decadence became promptly visible 
in the coins of the Tyrants. 

The art of carving precious stones is as little worthy of neglect 
as that of modelling medals. In glyptic art, still more than in 
numismatic, we are left at the mercy of our esthetic sense 
for those legends which so often decide the approximate dates o: 
coins are usually wanting upon gems. The science of precious 
stones must be seriously on the decline since Dr. Reber is 
content to omit it altogether. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, if such a general treatise as his had been essayed, this 
branch of the subject would certainly not have suffered, whatever 
others might have been neglected. Most of us are familiar with 
those stately folios in which the cardinals and princes of the late 
Renaissance enshrined the engraved reproductions of their 
collections of gems—books often too vague and uncritical to 
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attract much attention from the modern savant. The difficulty 
which surrounds the question of the authenticity of a gem, and 
the ease and abundance with which this branch of ancient art has 
been forged, has terrified recent critics and driven them away from 
a fascinating section of archeology, to which no doubt they will 
some day return with avidity. The simplicity of glyptic art 
among the Greeks was very great, and it remained in a great 
measure archaic until long after sculpture had arrived at its full 
maturity. The gems of the decadence are the first which present 
large decorated surfaces or attempt anything in the least elaborate. 
Although it is probable that such fine work was to the very last 
allotted to Greek hands, the richest gems belong to the purely 
Roman peciss, and exemplify in their extravagant development 
the insolent luxury of the Empire. It can easily be understood 
that in believing himself justitied in omitting without excuse the 
important branches of art which we have mentioned, Dr. Reber 
did not feel called upon to include goldsmith’s or jeweller's work 
in any shape, or to discuss the minor arts of ornament, the 


domestic demand among the peoples of antiquity. 

The volume is copiously but very rudely illustrated by three 
hundred and ten coarse woodcuts. As long as these are confined 
to architecture or to the rougher designs of primitive sculpture, 
‘we are not prepared to say that they are not useful and appropriate 
in the absence of what is better. But when we come to the 
masterpieces of Greek and Roman art, where the element of 
beauty is so essential to a conception of the work, it is difficult to 
decide whether such imperfect symbols are of use to the student 
or not. It is particularly in the reproductions of the more famous 
metopes that we are struck by the entire inadequacy of the wood- 
cuts. The famous Atlas and Heracles group from the Cella of the 
Great Temple at Olympia, given on p. 319, is simply caricatured, 
and that-from Selinous, on p. 328, is still worse, because more am- 
bitious. We fancy that in all these cases it would be better if 
those whose business it is to produce books of this kind would 


curb their ambition, and consent to give up quantity for the sake | 
of quality. A few typical pieces of sculpture, carefully engraved | 
in outline, would give a much more favourable as well as more 

exact idea of the objects illustrated, than this crowded assemblage | 
of coarse prints. 


THREE MINOR NOVELS.* 


ME: PHILLIMORE has not, we think, been quite so successful | 
in Only a Black Box as in Uncle Z., chiefly because of an 
error in scale. Unele Z. was a short book, but then it had a short 
subject and féw characters. Only a Black Bow is also a short 
book, consisting of one volume only, with not much more in it 
than some volumes which go in sets of three, and it has a rather 
ambitious plot, interest of a complicated kind, and numerous and 
varied characters. There are two different mysterious young 
women whose parentage has to be traced ; there is a mysterious 
colonel who has to be converted from pessimist views of life and 
religion by an earnest curate ; there is a comic Scotch doctor who 
has got to make himself prominent and to be provided for in 
poe adc and other fashions. And, lastly, there is the best 
character in the book, Mr. Raybrook, the earnest curate’s rector, 
and a personage of distinction and interest, who is (according to a 
very bad habit which besets some novelists, especially in their 
beginnings) introduced chiefly, as it would appear, to wring the 
reader’s bosom by dying. For what reason he dies it is impossible 
to say, for it is not in the least necessary to the plot that he 
should do so. Furthermore, the scene is changed with great 
uency, and at least some attempts at local colour are made at 
each scene shifti An English seaport town, a moor in the 
South Scottish hill country, the department of the Creuse in 
France, which is certainly not the most frequented of French 
departments—all these places are visited by turns, This is an 
extensive allowance of material for a one-volume story, and 
the consequence of it is that the reader feels, in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word, somewhat “crowded,” by the time the 
earnest curate has made his convert and secured his beautiful 
and mysteriously interesting lady-love, the Scotch doctor has been 
accommodated with the other young woman (who reminds us 
tather of Harriet in Emma), the rector is killed off, and the 
other arrangements are completed. Nevertheless, On’y a Black 
Box is much better and more interesting than most books of its 
kind. It is well written, only occasionally prosy or goody, and 
still possesses that freshness which characterizes the better work 
of the amateur or beginner in novel-writing, but which almost 
always disappears from the work of all marr 2 writers of fiction 
except a few of prodigious genius. 
@ cannot ay that there is much freshness about Unspotted 
, though there is a certain knack and “go,” 
together with a good deal of pathos, which is, however, not very 
healthy gh peg Mrs. Godfrey is one of a very large class of 
novelists of a certain cleverness who, observing or supposing that 
@ particular conception of society and novel-writing is popular, 


* Only a Black Bor. By Greville Phillimore. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 1883. 

Unspotted from the World. By Mrs. W. Godfrey. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1883. 


— By Asmodeus. London: City of London Publishing Company. 


etermine to go in for popularity. The literary part of the 
matter they m by faithtully copying some preposterous tricks 
of style, such as the writing of whole chapters or whole volumes 
in the presens historicum. The proper social atmosphere is com- 
passed by the adoption of an entirely conventional view of 
society, in which the ingredients may be said to be birth, 
blood, beauty, depravity, and the Divorce Court, Mrs. Godfrey is 
not one of the worst offenders in this last respect; but the 
view of society she gives in the relations between Psyche and her 
lover on the one hand, and Psyche and her grandmother on the 
other, is fortunately as purely conventional as it is wholly un- 
healthy. It is a very stale and a very inartistic trick to represent 
society as worse than it is, and it is most inartistic of all when the 
representation is obviously at second, third, or twentieth hand. 
Mrs. Godfrey's frisky matrons and her languid swells, her intriguing 
grandmothers and her selfish fathers, are all men and women of 
straw. ‘Their materials have been transferred from one figure to 
another through scores of books, just as the a my | of the beasts 
in the Natural History Museum is popularly feigned to pass 
through generations of bodies. Even the good characters—the 
honest and chivalrous Sir John, who is Psyche’s good angel (Cecil 
Darrell is her bad one), and the angelic, self-sacrificing sister, who 
would like to marry Sir John, and does not—are, in the same way, 
things of shreds and patches. They are rather better than the black 
division, because it is not the habit of this class of novelist to intro- 
duce many good characters, and therefore the conventionality is not 
fixed. But they have onlya feeble and rickety life inthem, 
while the bad people have for the most part no real life at all. 
As for Psyche, who is neither good nor bad, she is rather better 
than either. The beautiful fool is not merely a character of con- 
vention but a character of fact, and Mrs. Godfrey has some skill in 
petnning the beautiful fool. There is much too much of her. 

ler silly little griefs and joys and follies and escapades and flutters 
and fancies are dwelt on dat the reader begins to feela most strong 
desire for the appearance of the word Finis or “ The End.” But 
there are touches of nature about her—touches which, as in the 
author's other work, show that, if she would pitch her worthless 
models into the fire, clear her mind of all conventional and 
traditional cant about the failings of society, and write a plain tale 
of something she has really seen or honestly imagined, it might 
be worth reading. 

The writer who calls himself “ Asmodeus” has this in common 
with Mrs. Godfrey, that he takes a dreadfully gloomy view of 
the manners and morals of society. The picture which he 
draws of the officers of the British army, “ pampered at school, 
more pampered at college” (where, by the way, only an infini- 
tesimal proportion of them go), and then devoting themseives 
entirely to the chasse des mariées et des renards, is intensely 
amusing to any one who has an actual knowledge of mess- 
rooms and who knows how rare an animal the fatal and irre- 
sistible sabreur of Ouida and Asmodeus is in those apartments. 
We cannot conceive why Asmodeus should call Blanche Amory 
“an Occidental beauty,” unless it was that she was born in the 
East; and the term “eyry” for the nests of waterfowl, which 
invariably lie as snug and low as the birds can make them, 
is certainly a rather daring neologism, though it may have 
justification. We do not know why Asmodeus, 
who though, as has been pointed out, he is a little fluky 
in his use of the finer ss of language, can write very 
tolerable downright English when he likes, should treat us to 
such a passage as this:— “ He was not content de sciméme this 
gallant Captain, he had not won the steeplechase, he had not 
effected a lodgment in the heart of Miss Parker, he was vaincu in 
both instances, and to be vaincu was by no means @ son gré.” 
Moreover, Asmodeus takes considerable liberties with probability 
in the course of his story, and his chronolog uires a kind of 
minor Fynes Clinton to adjust it satisfactorily. Nevertheless, it 
is possible to read Kate with considerably more interest than most 
novels, even’ though the author has introduced an abduction 
scene which, however well in keeping with the manners of a 
century ago, is utterly out of keeping with those of the present 
day. The reader must put straitlaced considerations of anachron- 
ism out of sight, must be content to smile benevolently at 
Asmodeus’s occasional blunders in fine language, and his more 
than occasional lavishness of French, and must be amiable 
enough not to ask whether the existence of a group of three 
young men and two young women, who ap to associate en 
tout bien tout honneur (as Asmodeus would say) with each 
other in London, without chaperon or other encumbrance, is on 
the whole likely. He must not ask whether the late Mr. Adam 
was very likely to talk confidentially on the secrets of the 1880 
election with a country lawyer (not previously known to him) 
who must, as far as we can make it out, have been about four- 
and-twenty; whether steeplechases, after the heavy work is over, 
usually have a finish “at Derby pace,” which is won bys horse 
taken out of the shafts of a cab, with a lawyer's clerk on his back, 
He must not even interrogate himself as to whether Flaxman, 
whom he has been brought up to regard as a sculptor of some 
eminence, really rode in the famous match between Voltigeur and 
The Flying Dutchman, and whether Aemodeus was not thinking 
of Flatman. Inquires on this head would be all the more im- 

rtinent in that Asmodeus, or rather the lawyer's clerk Marris, 
Is so well up in Turf matters that he familiarly s of Volti 
as “ Volty,” though he (Marris) can hardly have born in those 
days. The reader must “care for nothing” of this carping kind ; 
he must say, “ All shall go.” And the> he will fad Kare a not 
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anamusing ony, we several sketches of character, much lively 
incident, and a heroine who misses but by a little being a heroine 
of unusual merit. The girl, who is a flirt and a schemer by educa- 
tion and a but a good woman “back of that,” as the | 
Americans would say, has been not unfrequently attempted by 
novelists, but never perhs with thorough success. Asmodeus’s 
Kate Parker is spoilt by the author’s evident inexperience | 
or insufficient power of ewe ation of the real world, and by his 
acceptance of convention. But she is very much better imagined 
than most of her sisters. When she has married the clever self- 
made Marris, who, partly by his brains and partly by a not too 
scrupulous practice of assisting and correcting fortune, has come 
from nothing to be a solicitor in large practice, Town Clerk of an 
important borough, and possessor of an estate whereon coal is 
oddly enough found immediately after his purchase of it, her 
behaviour to him is very cleverly managed. He is desperately i in 
love with her, and she is not atall i in love with him, while she has 
a decided kindness for a married ‘roué, Colonel Delamoor, the fatal 
sabreur above mentioned. But her conduct is irreproachable, and 
in the final scenes of Marris’s life the author has gone near to 
showing real power. In many of the minor characters there is 
this evidence of power as yet not very well directed. The book | 
begins with a very unreal school fight which seems to have been 
suggested by the famous combat in Contarins Fleming, though the 
details are not like. It ends—but it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say how it ends. As there is real pathos and almost real tragedy 
in the death of Marris, so the chief comic character, a friend and 
brother officer of Delamoor's, who is not, like Delamoor, a mere 
stage colonel, contains a good deal that is really comic. These 
flashes, and the fact that, though much of the sentiment of the 
book is conventional, its "whole character is decidedly unlike that 
of most novels of the present day, may reconcile the reader of 

catholic appreciation not only to its numerous absurdities, but to 
ont a few instances of bad taste. 
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The will be at the tins. The Subjects of 
tion are tin st U t f three languages, Greek, French, 
German. This ben Ope n Exhibition of the valus of £50. fee 
ui. andidates aust not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of any Metropolitan 
edical Schoo. 
‘The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. 
an or particulars a application may be made to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
ospital 


St. 6 GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 


W.—The WINTER SESSION wil! commence on Monday, October 1, with 
an INTRODUC c ADDRESS by W. H. BENNETT, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 P.M. Pro- 
spectus of the School, and further information, may be obtained by personal application 
between One and 1 Thee P.M., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


(PHE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1883-84 will commence on Monday. October 1, 1883, The 
Prizes tor the past Session, and the Nursing Probationers’ Prizes, will be distributed on 
Tuesday, October * at Ms u- by HUX , P.R.S., who will also make an Address, 
after which there Conversazione, to which all past and present Students are invited. 
FOUR ENT THANCE schol ARSHIPs, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
petition at the end of Septe r to new Fees tor Lectures and Hospital Practice, 

#0 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and other 
Ilospital Appointments are The Resident Appointments consist of Five House- 
Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, and One Accoucheurship; Two Dressers and Two 
Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special en may be made for Medical and 
Surgical practice. The — Ay Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram 


ith all parts uf th 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


(THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.— 


The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the Universit will be held at the Owens 


es is open to 
persons pave (ie. en! their names in the Registe of the Owens College 
of the Univ 


and 
For detailed invormation regarding Courses of Study, Degrees, &c. application should be 
made to the REwisTRAR. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


(THE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1883-84. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The SESSION will commence on Tuesday, October 2 next. 

Students under Sixteen years of age are required to pass a preliminary examination. 

All departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same terms. 

_. The Calendar, containing ¢ full information as to the adm’‘ssion of Students, the Courses of 
&e. is d by ConNISH BRoTHeERs, New Street, Birmingham, price 23.3; 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
[THE HAMMOND COMPANY ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR- 


ING COLLEGE, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
Principal—-HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Electrical Engineer—FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS. 


College, on Monday, October 1, and the following days. 


A limited number of STUDENTS will be admitted for the New Session up to 


Septem mber 25. 
ications should be made at the Offices of the Company, 110 Cannon 
fall be obtained. 7 

PHILIP A. LATHAM, Secretary. 


Ciry and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SRCHMICAL —DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not 
under Fourteen "The Coll Courses vide Technical Instruction tor 
Mechanical and Seotical E Engineers, Technical aa ts, Builders, and Cabinet Makers, 
Fee of Laboratories and Worksh per year. 
The NEW commences 


Instruction, at “the College, Tabernacle Row, E. or at the 
Programme of the city ‘and Guilds oF Lethon ‘Tustitute, Gresham College, E.c 


TRIN. ITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Head-Master—RICHARD CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An Experienced Master is provided for every Twelve Boys. 
Fi Masters for F rench and Uni ities. 
School hapel and hed Sanatorium. 
Ever is taught to Swim. 
Inclusive one 60 to 70 Guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASsTER. 


SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL, Sreasrons.ce- at ON.—Four, value £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
offered for to Boys under Fonrteen. Cand: dates will be Boarded 
at the School during the J Examination.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


D VE R Uh & Sar 
President—Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will commence on 
£46 63. ; from 13 to 
ulars to Rev. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master ; or W. Kyook ea, 


Victoria COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, organized 
such, with unusual opportunities for French. Climate suited to De lieate, 
dapectally to Indian, BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 to 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


M4ALVERN COLLEGE, Limited. 

Head-Master—Rev. C. =. CRUTTWELL, M.A. NEXT TERM commences 
COLLEGE. 


LEAMINGTON 
+ September 19. 


NEXT TERM begins W: 

For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
CHATHAM-HOUSE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Head-Master—_Rev. E. GRIPPER BANKS, M.A. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. LEEMAN, M.A. 

Ten Assistant Masters Resident. 

This well-known School (established in 1809) stands in a park of 17 acres, and with its 
chapel, gymnasium, workshop, and entirely new school buildings, forms one of the most 
complete and handsome Colleges in England. The climate of Ramsgate in winter, as well as 
during the rest of the year, is especially suitable for children, while the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the College have been pronounced by eminent authorities perfect. 

PUPILS are sent up direct for SCHOLARSHIPS at the Universities, London 
tion and First Scientifie, Woolwich and Sandhurst, Legal and Medical Preliminary, and all 
the usual E jons; and the Hf gained are unusually numerous. 

There is a JUNIOR BRANCH for Boys from Seven to Twelve years of age. Fees moderate 
and inclusive. (No Day Boys taken.) 

NEXT TERM will commence on September 20.—Apply to the Heap-MasTEn. 
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CHARDSTOOK COLLEGE, CHARD.—NEXT TERM begins 


prepardd for Universities, Civil Serving. Public 


September ils 
Schools. Beautiful and aitny sitdation. Cricket, Tennis, 
For Prospectus apply to SECRETARY. 


‘ives. Gymnastics, — 


RUSTHALL COMMON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Lin. pee pobeany for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Careful traininz in all respects. Situa- 
tion beautiful aud most healthy.—F or Terms, &c., apply to W. Pizason, M.A., 


E R BY 


MICH AELMAS TER 


Oo L 


ll begin Sai ber 22. THREE HOUSE 


The turday, Septem 
SCHOLARSHIPS (each of £40), TWO ROWLAND Sond: ARSHIPS (each of £25), and 


THREE SCHOOL SCHOLARSH 


The Honours gained within the lapt few 


PS will then be offered for competition. 


ears include the Senior and Second Wra 


First Classes in the Classical, Thep! ica. and Natural and 


Scholarships at Oxford and Cainbricke, 


ides successes at Woolw: 


Address, the Rev. the HEAD-Mas7Er, School, Derby. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— 1782. 
Insurances against Kam ty Fire ani Licpeaias om effected in ell parts of the World. 


JOHS J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.\vV. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ten SCHOO 


NEXT TERM commences |Se: 


Howe, Highgate to of any public 


L, founded by Sir R. Cootmetry.—The 


ber 20. Boarding House, buildings, and arrange- 
8c! .—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MAsTER, School School 


PREPAR: ATORY SOHOOL, GREAT MALVERN.—Very 


Great indjvidual attention. 


Two Scholarships gained this year.— 


C. BLACK, Colwall Gyeen, Great Malvern. 


Bowdon PREPA} 


For Terms, &c., wri 


RATORY SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


te to Rev. H. A. D. SuRRIDGE, Bowdon 


A MARRIED CLERG 
LITTLE BOYS, ages Eight 
village. Highest references.— Address, 


'YMAN wishes to receive Two or Three 
to Ten, to oteente with hisown Son. Healthy country 
Rev. A. W. WaTsox, Dunsfold Rectory, Godalming. 


REV. W. TUCKWELL, Examiner in the Oxford Local 
Examinations and for the @xford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, late 
llow of New College, Oxford, atd Head-Master of Taunton College School, gakes a few 
YS as Pupils. a, Strict testimonjals as to moral character required.—Address, Stockton 


near Ru; 
UTCHESTER HOUSE, BRIGHTON.—MICHAELMAS 
TERM ns Tuesday, Sestember 18. 46 wd PUPILS, aged ae to Thirteen, pre- 
for Public Is. jome comforts. Inclusive terms. Recom: ded by Ven. . Arch- 


Prichton HANNAH, Vicarage ; and Kev. Prebendary VAUGHAN, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
ECONOMICAL EDUCATION for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 


at SCHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—Terms for Young Boys, Thirty Guineas 
pa annum ; reduced for brothers, drphans, &c. Parental references as to diet, vare, teaching, 
general efficiency and com: ‘ort/— Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


HYDE PARK COILEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The of study is divided intqa Three Terms : the Fist togepen ber 17 and ends 
Brcember Second January 1, and April 10; the Third begins 


ends July 24, 1884. 
The JUNIOR CLASSES will meet on September 17. 
The SENIOR CLASSES on October 1. 
Jews to answer inquiries every day, from Two to Four o'clock, except 


[THE CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, Prince of Wales Road, 


N.W. The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September 11, 1833. 


E ASTBOURNE.—YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN are carefully 
Trained and poucaTED by Mrs. ARNOLD, who is assisted by Certificated Teachers 

BEL] EL ob is re all Sp ai 
weather for games. NEXT ERM 


and Professors. 


Gymnasium, which for Sciduce Le in bad w 
begins on September 2! 


GUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD (Corner of — FIR stablished 1710. Ilome and 
oreign Specially low rates fur 
young lives. claims. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., aup PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have bem grunt granted by the Corporation for more than a 
a half. 
in hand £3,200,000. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. . 
LFeAt & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Addition to each £1,000 mash amounts, on an em to £86 7s. 6d. 
for the five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 

Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the 
right to participate in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon, the Ear! Cairns, 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
belong to the Assured. 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular; Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
a detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on appli- 
n. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ASTBOURNE. — Superior modern EDUCATION for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Ellesmere, Spencer Road, Eastbourne. High 
intellectual culture and conscientious training. Strict ‘but supervision. Very liberal, 
kind Rome; ten tender watchiul care of physical health. The house, in the best of East- 
bourne, vo oy hed, spacious, with garden, lawn-tennis ground 90 by 30 teet, and within five 
minutes of the Sea. Resident foreign governesses ; efficient University masters. A Junior 
Class of fittle Girls also received, Who are instructed on the Kindergarten system, and have 
every kind maternal care. Young ladies receiyed who wish to give exclusive attention to the 
accomplishments, and receive lesspns from finishing masters. Riding and swimming _o—T 
Vacancy for a Governess Studert on reduced terms. —Prospectus, “with view of the house 


will commence (D.V.) on Mond Ay, Se ‘pte 7. Personal interview can be arranged 
Eastbourne at 


TRAVELLING COMPANION.—A GENTLEMAN of good 
aged Twenty-four; who has travelled a dea the Continent and to 
Australian. an engagem@¢nt as TRAVELLING COMPANION. All 


pelg end ita very moderate remuneration asked. The strictest references given req 
H. F.T., care of Messrs. Praeds, 189 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


TUTORS (the most puccessful) for Army, Civil Service, Staff 

College, Universities, Legal, Medical Examinations, OSPECTUSES of the above. 
with full particulars, sent gratip, by BiverR & Sox, a Regent Street, W. Visiting 
Tutors recommended. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


EW ZEALAND.--A HEAD-MASTER is required for the 
High School, at Christ Church. New Zealand. Salary £800 per annum. An allowance 

made for expenses of passage to tiie Colony. Candidates, to be eligible, must have gradaated 
in Classical Honours at Oxford ar Cambridge, and had experience in teaching in a Public 
School. Applications must be sent in a, or before Monday, October Paar Forms, 


can be gbtained on and 26th instant. we KENNAWAY, 
Rew Zealand Government U: 7 Westminster 3, London, 8. 
July 14, 1883, 


NVESTMENT. aa Investor, with some notion of business, | 
glements ofe LITERARY, and COMMERC nature, where about 
associates. 


will secure a fair yo with able work and congenial —Address, VERNOX, 


care of W. Godden, Esq., Solicitor, 12 New Inn, W.C. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


UNDER FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
NA, and AUSTRALIA, &e. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY. —SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 


HINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 


rom Gravesend, 
ADELAIDE, ME URNE, and SYDNEY . PM. 
rom onday. 
DEX. and} Every Wednesday. 
Loxsvox Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET. E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


COLLINSON & LOCK’S 
RENAISSANCE FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS. 


Original in and of the Finest Workmanship. 


109 FLEET STREET. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’'S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard, 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


-L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisonous ingredicnts, 


ROWLANDS’ 


" and can also be had in a 
MACASSAR COLOR, 
OIL. for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sold every where. 


COCKS’. FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 
ORIGINAL | FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


; Cocks’ Reading Sauce induces appetite, accelerates diges- 
READING tion, whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 


Reading Arms. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
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HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON REDFORD Sp, 


and large Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. - Water 
unications and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


Magnificent sea views. Comfort w 
‘horage for yachts.—Apply to the — 
[LFRACOMBE. -—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 250 rooms. 
‘Table-d"hote Six to Eight o'clock, at separate tables.— —‘Address the MANAGER. 


SPECTACLES . BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Dimness of Sight or 
Blindness can trace their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately pu chased, 
and unsuited to the sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND 
STREET, having made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards 
of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. Testimonials as to the success of 
Mr. LaURance's treatment have been received from Earl Lindsay, Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, Bart., Sir Graham Sup. Bt, Sir oie Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Lieutenant-General M: B ood, General Torrens, commanding Cork 
Division, Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. Pamphlet—* Spectacles: 
their Use and Abuse,” post free. ; 


City Branches_6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
p* NEFORD’S MAGNESIA.—This pare Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
Indigestion. 


DYNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafsats. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BO BOOKS.—NOTICE, 
sh Sores e of all New Books of more than average in are added to MUDIE’S 
SELEC' IBRARY as the demand increases, and an suppl. ly is of all the 
prine Forthcoming Books as appear. Subscription, One Guinea per annum, com- 
mencing at any date. uses postage free on application. 
Se.ect Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required. for which 64. each will be given, viz.: 
1, 3, 13, 75, 99, 451, 458, 453, 639, and 739 Southam ptoa 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Ktrxianp, 
Corr, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 
£1 12s, 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Isiands, and all parts of the East. 
£1 10s, 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American 
pon foe hy Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
an eira. 
£1 15s. to Bolivia, Madagascar. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL BL é _JONES will be 


cond thete List of the free on ap- 

ation 

REVIEW to any part of the £188. 2d. per annum (ia 
ance). 


London : STEEL & JonES, 4 Spring Gardens,S. W. 


NEW WORK BY BRET HARTE. 
In crown 8vo. price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth, 


[4 the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer 
Harte, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp” &c. 
*,* This work is Copyright. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 8 vols. price 21s. 


TPHICKER THAN WATER. By Jauss Payn, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd’ 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


ow ready, post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS in IRELAND after the LAND AOTS. By 
W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL. 
be pe! Hall has undoubtedly furnished the public with some of the best information that has 
yet been given on the subject."”—£ust Anglian Times. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


‘PHANTOM FORTUNE. The New Novel. By the Author of 
Audley's Secret,” “ Vixen,” &c. 
London: J. & ¥ MAXWELL, Miltoa House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Baytey. 


: BayLey’s, 17 Cockspur Street. 


ready, price 10s. the Second Edition of 
GGOSTWICK HARRISON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 


revised and enlarged. A New Ch 
Pee: 873-1883, and, in ‘addition to the Index of 900 names of Authors, there is a second 
x of the Titles of Books and of the topics handled in the body of the work. 
WILLIAMS & NonoaTE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 


Just published, Illustrated, Is. ; per post. Is. 14d 


THE STORY of the B ATTLE of PORT SAID : a Chapter 


{clean copies)—at the Office, ‘33 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 
. New Edition now ready, postage free, 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Works are added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading Books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older 
Works of General Interest, at the lowest current prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrep, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT STREET, anv 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been made for the carriage of Books at specially low rates. 
Country Subscribers by sending a minimum deposit of 5s, to the Librarian can 
have the cost of carriage to and from the Subscriber's residence prepaid in London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS a year for the weekly 
exchange of FIVE VOLUMES. Boxes lent gratis. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA a year for daily exchange of 
TWO VOLUMES, £1 15s, 6d. a year for THREE VOLUMES, and free delivery. 


BLAcKWoop's MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1883, 
No. DCCCXV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE CANAL DILEMMA: OUR TRUE ROUTE TO INDIA, 
THE MILLIONAIRE. Part VI. 
THE BERKSHIRE RIDGEWAY. 
A POLISH LOVE-STORY. 
SUMMER SPORT IN NOVA ZEMLA. 
SPECIAL REPORT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. By J. P. M. 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—I. 
AN ITALIAN OFFICIAL UNDER NAPOLEON. 
FAILURES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


For SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 

HAVE WE A COLONIAL POLICY? By Sir Barrie Frere, G.C.B.,G.C.S.I. 
THE ART OF PREACHING. By the Earl of Canyarvoy. 
ARE WE DESPOILING INDIA? A Rejoinder. By Joux Ixpico. 
ENGLISH ART IN 18833. By Heyey BLACKBURN. 
THE NEW GUINEA QUESTION ; from a Colonial Point of View. By W. DeLIstz Har. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRICKET. By Lord Harris. 
THE RELATION OF LITERATURE AND POLITICS. By ALFRED AvsTiy. 
THE MUNICIPALITY OF LONDON. By M. E. Harkness. 
LORD MONBODDO AND MRS. GARRICK: a Love Episode. By Epwarp Forp. 
AN AMERICAN ON AMERICA. By Miss Prestoy. 
RADICALISM AND THE WORKING CLASSES. By W. H. MaLLock. 
CURRENT POLITICS. By the Epitors. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
GEVILLE CATHEDRAL: INTERIOR.—See The BUILDER ; 


Sunderland Institute for the Blind ; villas at Hutley, and at Stoke-on-Trent ; and 


Prize Design, Architectural Association—His a? of Painted Glass—Statues, When and 
Where—Professional Portraits—Corfe Castle—Archwology in Iceland, with Illustrations, 
Price 4d. ; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


A MODERN POLITE LETTER WRITER. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (post free, 2s. 9d.) 


THE LETTFR WRITER of MODERN 


SOCIERY. By A MEMBER OF THE Author of “ Manners 
“ A work pee which unconscious humour disap even those readers 
still remember the ides to polite behaviour which the author on previous occasions put 
forth.” 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, small 4to. with Frontispiece, boards, Is. 6d. 


GHAKESPEAR'S BONES: the Proposal to Disinter them 
$23 


London: Talaxen & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


ar ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


“ There is hing in the closing d throughout 
ever he ersine has prominent to sy que len tht the novelist has caught 
glimpse, means truly noble conce, 


DISARMED. By Miss BretHam-Epwarps, 


. Author of “Kitty” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. By Miss CaroLine 


FoTHERGILL. 3 vols, crown 


HELENE. By Mrs. Artur Kennarp. 2 vols. 


“A jority of tone and style, an air of social yp ol novels ey would be sufficient to 
ne” more readable than the hed few 
fortunately, however, it has London 


J ULIET. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Immediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
; IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


pe peg NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Cappy, Author 


Artist and Amateur” &c. 8 vols. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By Ane 


BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By FaNxY E. 


NoTLEy, Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 


A FALLEN FOE. By ideas Kine, 


Author of * * The Queen of  . &c. 3 vols. 
JUNE. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” 
&e. 8 vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 


This day is published, 
Complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ALTIORA PETO. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


“ The book is one that everybody will 1 getty read admire........ It contains 
is im toex rate ight and of scholarly style" Graphic work of 
wi sense, 
hs book is jumour and droller Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, 8vo. 18s, 


| MAJOR-GENERAL 

SIR FREDERICK S. ROBERTS, 
| Bart., V.C., G.O.B., C.LE., R.A. 
A Memoir. 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, LN., F.R.G.S, 
Author of “ The History of the Indian Navy," “ Memoir of Lord Wolseley,” &e. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


NEW COPYRIGHT EDITION 


MR. EMERSON’S WORKS. 
To be completed in 11 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s, 6d. 


This Edition, to be called “Tue Riverstpe Eprrion,” will contain the 
whole of the Writings of the late Mr. Emerson, re-arranged and revised 
by his Literary Executor, including two volumes of original matter ; and 
will be the only Complete Edition of his Works published in this country. 


Now ready : 
Vol. I—NATURE, ADDRESSES, and LECTURES, 


‘Vol. IL—ESSAYS. First Series. 


GEORGE rerervevens & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


How" to o WORK with the MICROSCOPE: a Manual of 
Microscopical Manipulation. By Lronex 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
& Sons, Pall Mall. 


MACMILLAN & €0.’S_ LIST. 


6d. THE NEW SIXPENNY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 6d, 
No, I, ready September 25, price 6d. 


[THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 


ALMA Frontispiece : 
the possession of D. O. Mtl Ben New York. See 


[HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 


F. MAITLAND—FROM THE OLD LAW ey TO THE 
NEW. With by H. O'Connor, 


THE ENGLISH I TLLUSTRATED 


[THE ENGLISH “ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


GRANT AT HOME. With 
Charles Whym See 


[THE ENGLISH TLLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 


ith Illustrations after Paintings and Drawings by Rossetti. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 


WILLIAM BLACK—THE EXPERIENCES 


OF PATSY CONG. 
THE ENGLISH 1 ILLUSTRATED 


PROFESOOR HUXLEY, P.R.S8.—OYSTERS AND THE 
YSTER QUESTION. PartI. With Illustrations, See 


[HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 


CHARLOTTE ONGE-THE ARMOURER'’S PREN- 
Chapters 1—2. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, No. I. ready September 25, price 6d. 
*,* Specimen Pages and Prospectus may be had at any Bookseller's. 


CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


(THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 
Text, with Notes and Essays by Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of Divinity, and of King’s College, Cambridge. 


REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS’S NEW BOOK. 


GERMONS preached in English Churches. 
By Rev. Brooks, Rector of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Author of “The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s, [Ready september 11. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


A STUDY of SPINOZA. By James 


Manriveav, LL.D., D.D., of Manchester Bow Lenten. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8 VO. 63. 


WITH A PREFACE BY CHARLES DARWIN. 


FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. 


By Prof. HERMANN MULLER. Translated and Edited D'Arcy W. 
THoMpPsON, Jun., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Preface by ‘CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
“ Dr. Miller is the minutest, the most gts. and the most statistical of naturalists. The 
Translator perfo the task fessor MUiler’s work for an English audience 
with excellent judgment. It will be invaluable as a guide and i, =e English 
observer. Nothing can be more delightful, even for the amateur gardener to read and 
master some of Miller's descriptions of the mode in which certain Ly: 4 Dian are fertilised, 
and then test and the truth of the statements by observations in arden. 


verify 
Pali Maik G Gazette. 


| METHODS of SOCIAL REFORM, and 


other Papers. By the late W. STANLEY JxEvons, M.A, LL.D, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ There is not a paper in this volume from which even bn Ay differ most from its con- 
are, they are treated lucidity and t dry 
reading.” —Spectator. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 287, 


for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS : 

THE “WHY” AND THE “HOW” OF LAND NATIONALIZATION. 

By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
TROUTING IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Chapters 31-33, 
IN THE HEART OF THE VOSGES. 
THE FMPEROR JULIAN’S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 
ON A NEGLECTED BOOK. 
SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MADAME MOHL. 
FORTUNE'S FOOL. By JuLian Hawrnorye. Conclusion. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, Ming 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


DR. WM. 


LATIN COURSE. 
YOUNG BEGINNER'S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK : an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 


YOUNG BEGINNER'S SECOND LATIN 


BOOK: an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 
Price 2s. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. PartI. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vi &e. 3s. 6d. 


APPENDIX to PART IL. Exercises 


and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IL. A First 
Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
PRINOCIPIA LATINA. Part IIL A 
First Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IV. Prose 
Composition. 3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part V. Prose 
Translation. 3s. 


STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. In- 
4 Cornelius Nepos, and 


TACITUS.—SELEOTIONS. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 64. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. Gram- 


mar, Exercises. Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for 
Conversation. 3s. 6d. 


APPENDIX to PART I. _ Exercises 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. A 


Reading Book; with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
STUDENTS FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
6s. 


SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Price 38. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Part I. Gram- 
&c., with Materials for 
} — 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Part II. A 
Reading Book ; with a Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. Part I. Gram- 
&e., with Materials for 


Conversation. 3s. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, 
Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 


Part II. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRAECA. Part Il. Grammar, 


Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s. 6d. 


APPENDIX to PART IL. 


and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


INITIA GRAICA. Part Il, A Reading 
INITIA Part III. Prose Com- 


STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Price 3s. 3d. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, 2s, 6d. 
PLATO. — SELECTIONS, With Notes. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


Exercises 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 


cises. 33. 6d. 
PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


With Exercises &c. 1s. 


PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, With Illus- 


and Exercises. 3s, 6d. 


DR. WM. 
CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. With Maps and 300 Illus- 
SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. With Maps and Illustra- 


tions, 7s. 6d. 


GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 500 Woodcuts, 


price 28s, 


SMALLER CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. With 200 W: 


cuts, 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. 


cuts, 7s. 6d. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. With 200 Wood- 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 2ls. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. 
A ORITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, SEVEN AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 


40 Maps and Woodcuts. 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 
30 Maps and Woodcuts. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. To the Con- 


quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Woodcuts. 


: L aD. 30—1003. 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. In 
Two Parts : I. 5961509. II. 1509-1717. 


EVIDENCES of 


In preparation. 


HISTORY of GREECE. To the Roman 


Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


HISTORY of ROME. To the Esta- 
aw marl of the Empire. With Coloured Map and 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. (in preparation 

GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. With 100 Woodcuts. 

HUME’S ENGLAND. Continued down to 
1878. With 7 Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

HALLAM’S HISTORY of EUROPE 
during the MIDDLE AGES, 

HALLAM’S CON STITUTIONAL HIS- 


TORY of ENG 
HISTORY of "FRANCE. Down to 
1882. With Woodcuts. 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With 150 


Woodcuts. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. With 120 
GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH INDIA. 


With Maps and Woodcuts. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Bio- 
graphical Notices. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


MODERN EUROPE. (In preparation. 


BLACKSTONE'S OOMMENTARIES. 
Adapted to the Present State of the Law. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With Quo- 
tations, &c. 


_ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1878. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER MANUALS. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued down to a.v. 70, 16mo, 


with ‘Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the Conquests of Alexander 


the Great. 16mo. with 70 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 16mo. with 30 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Physical and Political, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


ROME. To the Establishment of the Empire. 16mo. with 
Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 3s. 6d 


GREECE. To the Roman Conquest, 16mo. with Coloured 


Maps and 74 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. 16mo, with 99 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
16mo. with 


Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Mrs. Marxuam. Continued 


down to the year 1873, 12mo. with 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE. By Mrs. Marxgaw. Continued 
down to the year 1878, 12mo. with 70 Woodcuts, 3s. éd. 

A HISTORY of GERMANY. Down to 1880; on the plan of 


Mrs. MARKHAM, 12mo. with 50 Woodeuts, 460 pp. 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. the 
Earliest Times. Continued down to 1878. I6mo. with 35 Woodcuts, Is. 


A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR, By 


Prof. STANLEY LEATHES. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEWTH'S | FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
8vo. 
4 CHILDS | FIRST LATIN BOOK. Nouns, Pronouns, and 


the Active Verbs. By T. D. HALL. Imo. 2s. 


OXENHAMS ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIAOS. 


HUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GRECA. Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, &. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY heer ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
the Tete Toxo. M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
. Cambridge ; and the late Rev. A. J. MACLEANR, 
= Aw Head- |-Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
LUS. By F. A. Patsy, M. M.A., 


late Classical Examiver to the University of London. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 18s a 


CICERO'S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, 


Vol. I. 168.; Vol. II. 14s. ; III. 16s. ; Vol. 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. ] MA., 
late Head-Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
I. and IL., each 16s, 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 


3 vols. each 


HERODOTUS. By Rev.J. W. Braxestey, 
B.D. 2vols. 32s. 


HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


HOMER. By F.A. Pater, | M.A. Vol. I. 
ILTAD, 1-13, with Introduction, 12, Vol. II. ILIAD, 


HORACE. By Rev. A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised by GzorcE Loye. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 


PLATO. W. H. THoMPson, D.D., 


SOPHOCLES. — Vol. I.— CEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS—CDIPUS COLONEUS — ANTIGONE. 
By Rev. F. H. Buaypes, M.A. 18s. 


SOPHOCLES.—Vol. II. — PHILO- 
CTETES — ELECTRA— TRACHINLE-AJAX. By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. 13s. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. 
P. Frost. 15s. 
TERENCE. By E. Sr. Jomw Parry, M.A. 


VERGTL. By the late Prof. Conixcron, 
Revised Professor NETTLESHIP, Corpus Pro- 
PI of Latin at 


Vol. I. R BUCOLICS and epqesice, Fourth 
With New Memoir, and Three Essays on 

Vergil’s Commentators, Ment Critics, Ms. 
Vol. Il. The Books I. to VI. Third Edition. 


Vol. Tho Vil. to Third 
Edition, lis. 


Uniform with the 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By J. W. DoxaLvsox, D.D. Third Edition, ls. 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
Outlines. Imperial #vo. 1. ~ 


London: WHITTAKER & Co. 
CRITICAL EDITIONS AND TEXTS. 


CATULLUS.—CRITICISMS and ELU- 
CIDATIONS of CATULLUS. By H. A. J. Musno 
M.A.. Fellow of Trinity College, Editor of 
Lucretius. 6d. 


LIVY.—TITI LIVII HISTORIZ. The 

fret Five Books, with, Notes. By J. 
Books to 30. 64. TV. and V. 3s. 6d. 

OVID.— P.  OVIDII NASONIS 


fessor Triulty College, 8vo. 68. 


PROPERTIUS. — SEX. PROPERTII 
legii Secrosancta et 
num Socius. Feap. 5s. 


PROPERTIUS.—SEX. AURELII PRO- 


RTII The Elegies of Propertius, with 
Noten y £. A. PaLey, M.A. Second Edition, 
cloth, 


THUCYDIDES.—The HISTORY of the 


OPONNESIAN WAR. With and 
Est of the Two Cam! seri and of the 


Juntine the late RICHARD 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 
Edited by WALKER. 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 


Post roan, 5s._ 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS: 


main! CLASSICA 


ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 
Price 3s. 
CESAR De BELLO GALLICO. By 


G. Loxo, M.A. 28. 
CICERO De SENECTUTE et De AMI- 


rts. «| et EPISTOLZ SELECTZ. By G. Loxe, 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In 
Verrem). By G. Lone, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 
3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. By J. G. BLAKESLEY, 
B.D. 2 vols. 7s. 

HOMERI ILIAS. IL—XII. By F. A. 
Pavey, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


HORATIUS. By A. J. Macreane, M.A. 
JUVENAL et PERSIUS. By A.J. Mac- 


LEANE, M.A. Is, 


LUORETIUS. “By Munro, M.A. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. By G. Loxa, M.A. Is. 64. 


SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Pater, M.A. 
TERENTI COMCEDLE. By Professor 


WAGSER. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. By J. G. Donatpsoy, 
2 


VERGILIUS. Prof. J. Coxtneton, M.A. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. 


By J. F. MaCMICHAEL, B.A. 2s. Gd. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes, 
edited by eminent Scholars; especially adapted for use in 
Public and Grammar Schools. Fep. 8vo. 


CASAR De BELLO GALLICO. By 


Grorce Loxe, M.A. New Edition, 5s. 


6d. 

CAESAR.—Books IV. and V., separate, 
price Is. 6d. 

CASAR.—Books IL—III. With Notes 


for Junior Classes. By G. LonG, M.A. 23. 6d. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS. Selected Poems. Edited by e! Rev. A. H. 
WRATISLAW, late Head- of With Shor 


School, and N. SUTTON 
graphical Notices of the Poets. 


CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, De AMI- 


CITIA, and EPISTLES. By G. Loxe, M.A. 
New Edition, 4s. 


CORNELIUS ‘NEPOS. By the k late Rov. Rev. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books IL—XU. By 
F. A. Pavey, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A.J. 


late Head- Master of King School, Ba With 
Life. Revised Edition, 6s. 64.: or 
Part Il. SA’ TIRES ‘and EPISTLES. 


JUV VENAL. —SIXTEEN SATIRES ( ( ‘Ex- 
). By, H, Paton, M.A.,late Scholar of Trinity 


MARTIAL. SELECT EPIGRAMS, By 
F. A. Paey. M.A., and the late W. #, Scholar 
of "College, Cambridge. Liner "the Poet. 


OVID.—The SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. 
By F. A. PaLey, M.A. New Edition, 5s. 

SALLUST.—CATILINA and JU- 
GURTHA. WithaLife. By Lone, M.A. 5s, 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRI- 


COLA. By the late Rev. P. Frost, Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 


VIRGIL, —BUOCOLIOS, GEORGICS, and 


Goningtoa's Edition iy Rev. Abridecd trom DCL. 
VIRGIL.—ENEID. Books V.—XIIL— 


N&TTLESHIP, and W. Wacy 
BUCOLICS — GEORGICS, I. and IT. GEORGICS. 
and AENEID. I. and 2NEID. U1. and 
—AENEID, V. and VI. eID, Vil. and VIII.— 
AENEID, ix. and X.—ZNEID, XI. and XII. 
XENOPHON.—The ANABASIS. With 


Index, and 3 By the late J. 
Revised Edition 
Or, inept volume. each Is. 6d., 
pose, I. (with Life, Introduction. 
BOOKS II. and and vin 
XENOPHON. — The CYROPAZDIA. 
. M. Gonna, M.A., late Fellow of Trini 
Edited by G. RHA me ty 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS 
(continued). 


XENOPHON. — The MEMORABILIA. 

Facer. late Fellow of St. 
Uniform with the Series. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. 
With English Notes and Preface, 8 
nological Tables. By the late Rev. J. F. MICHA RL. 
Fep. 8vo. (730 pp.) 7s. 


This Govt Testament, caieahte for higher forms and for 
Senden of Theology, is the only one with English notes ata 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By W. Hueues and G. Lone. M.A. Con- 
pining | 10 selected Maps. New Edition. Imperial svo. 

London : WHITTAKER & Co. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texte, Annctated by well-known 
Scholars, with a 2 jew to the requirements of 
in Public Schools or of University Students. 


ARISTOPHANES. —The PEACE. By 


F. A. PALEY, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES. ACHARNI- 
ANS. By F. A. Patey,M.A. 4s. 
ARISTOPHANES, — The “FROGS. By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
CICERO.—The LETTERS to ATTICUS. 
Book I. With an Essa: the Character of the Writer. 
By A. Preror, M.A., fate. of Trinity of 
Cambridge. Edition, 


St. Catherine’s Coil 
Revised, 4s. 6d. eae, 


DEMOSTHENES.—De FALSA LEGA- 
TIONE. By the late R. SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Fourth Revised, 6s. 


DEMOSTHENES.—The ORATION 
against the LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. Brarsox, 
N.A.. Fellow of Pembroke College. Third Edition, 3s. 6d: 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES 
and CRITO. By W. WaGNER, Ph.D, Seventh Edition, 


PLATO.—The PH EDO... By W. 


Ph.D. Sixth Edition, 5s. 6d. 


PLATO.—The PROTAGORAS. With an 
Analysis. By W. WarTe, M. A., late Professor of Greek 
College, London. ‘Third Edition, Revised, 


PLATO.—The EUTHYPHRO. By G.H. 
WELLS, M.A., Scholar of St. John's College, Oxford ; 
Acictant- Master at Cranbrook School. Edition, 


PLATO. —The EUTHYDEMUS. By G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. 4s. 
PLATO.—The REPUBLIC, Books I. and 


Il. By G. Tl. WELLS, M.A. 5s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—The AULULARIA, By W. 


Wacxer, Ph.D. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 


_PLAUTUS.—The TRINUMMUS. By 


W. Wacxenr, Ph.D. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS. — The MEN ACHMEL By 
W. Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLIS TRACHINLE. By A. 
M. A., Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Cam- 


TERENCE. By W.Waenrer,Ph.D. Post 


8vo. 10s. Ed. 


THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. . Book VI. By. T. W. 


Dovean, M.A., Fellow of St. John's Col Cambridge. 
U/mmediately. 
CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH 
NOTES. 

Select Portions of the Greek and Latin A with Intro- 
duction and Notes for Young Students. Texts are 
those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica" and the “ Grammar- 
School Classics.” Fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. the 


“Ton,” price 2s., and Homer, Book L 
ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pater, M. A. 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, SEPT CONTRA 
THEBAS, AGAMEMNON, PERS EUMENIDES 
EURIPIDES. By A. Patsy, M.A. 
TROADES, HERCULES FU -” 
SOPHOCLES. By F. 
TYRANNUS, C2DIPUS COLONEUS, 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Book I. By F. A. 
Pa.ey. M.A. Is. 
TERENCE. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
HAU PHORMIO, 
CICERO. By the late Grorar Lone, M.A. 
AMICITIA, DE SENECTUTE, SELECT 
OVID. — SELECTIONS from the 
AMORES, FRISTIA, HEROIDES, and METAMQR- 


PHOS J. MACLEANE, M.A 
For te Books of C Virgil, 


“Lenten 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. 
ALGEBRA.— CHOICE and CHANCE: 

reatise on Permutations, Combinations, 

Third Baltion: re revised and enlarged, 6s. 

EUOLID.—E —Exercises on Euclid and in 

ry, contain of 

M.A., Pembroke College, 

ba iy and Trinity College, Dublin. Third Edition, 


CONICS, The of. An 


crown 8vo. 4s. 


SOLID GEOMETRY: an Elementary 
By W. 8. ALpIs, M.A., Principal i> 


RIGID DYNAMICS, An INTRODOO- 


TORY TREATISE on. By W. STRADMAN ALDIS, 
M.A.., Princi of the College of Physical Science, New- 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, for the 

Use of Colleges and Schools. By Wituiam GARNETT, 
M.A., Fellow o of St. John's College, Proiessor of Mathe- 
matics, ysics, and Mechanics in University College, 
ham, and Examiner in N: ‘hilosophy in the 
niversity of London. Third 


HEAT, An ELEMENTARY TREATEE 


on. By Garnett, M.A. 
revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. 3s.  Georaee 


HYDROMECHANICS, A TREATISE 


W. H, BRsasT, M.A, F.RS. Edition, 
and eniarged. Pert i. HYDROSTATIC be. 


MECHANICS, A COLLECTION of PRO- 

BLEMS in Blementery. By W. WaLrTos, M.A., Fellow 
Assistant-Tutor of Trinity Hall, Lecturer 

a College. Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 


LATIN AND GREEK 
CLASS BOOKS. 


AUXILIA LATINA: e Series of Pro- 


LATIN PRIMER, with Exercises. By 
Rev. A.C, CLAPIN, St. John's Colleze, 
School. Fep. Is. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep 
.A., Professor of Latin at University Col- 
lege. Sixth Edition, fcp. 8vo. AL 
LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR 
PAPERS, and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
ation. “Fourth ‘Baltion, €d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in LATIN 
xamination 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in GREEK 
and VERSE. With Examination Questions. By 
COLLINS, M.A. Fep. Svo. 3s. 


LATIN MOOD CONSTRUCTION, OUT- 


NES of. With Exercises. Py G. E. Casey, 


SCALA GR/AZOA: a Series of Elemen 


reek Exercises. J. W. Davis, M.A., Hi 
Rev. School, and the late 
w. M.A, Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


ANTHOLOGIA GR/AEOA: a Selection 
cloth, with red edges, l6mo. 4s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection 
Mester, Exon College, and Cheaper Edition. 
Neat cloth, red edges, l6mo. 4°, 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of the of 
in the Universities, Schools,and Candidates for the Public 
Examinations. Fep.8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. the Rev. C. _ 


late. Fellow of 
Tenth Edition 

ALGEBRA. By the Rey. C. M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 4s. 


ALGEBRA: a Progressive Course of 


ge By the Rev. W. F. MacMICHARL, late Head- 

of rammar School, Warwick, and R. 
Surtn. M.A., Master at Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d.— With Answers, 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrietey, M.A., 
St. John's College. 3s. 


ARITHMETIC: a ive Course of 


Examples. With Answers. By J. WATSON, M.A., Corpus 


Christi College, Cambridge. “tormerly Senior Mathema- 
tical Master of the School, Carshalton. Firth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


PLANE ASTRONOMY, an INTRODUC- 
TION to. By P. T. Mary, MA. Fellow of St. John's 
College. Fourth Edition, revised, 4s. 


CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOME- 
TRICALLY. By. W. H. M.A., F.R.S.. late 
Fellow of St. John's College. F ourth E lition, 4s. 6d. 


CONIC —SOLUTIONS to 
EXAMPLES. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.8. Fep. 


ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS 
treated METRICALLY. With apa. By 
w. M.A., F.R.S. ie press. 


STATIOS. H. i. Geoowzs, D.D., Bishop 

HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A., F.R.8. Tenth Edition, 

MENSURATION. By B. T. Moore, M.A., 
Peher of Pembroke College. With numerous Examples. 


NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA, The FIRST 
College, Fifth Edition: edited by Mats. 
M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. 4s. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Huneor, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 


GEOMETRIOAL OPTICS. With 


By W.S. ALp1s, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Cambridge, GEOMETRY, for 


Schools. By T. G. Vyvvax, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, and Math. Master of Charterhouse. Third 
Edition, 4s. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, COMPANION 


COMMON PRAYER, The BOOK of, an 
ad planner, Tree om 
MUSIC. By H.C. Baxteren, Professor 


of Harmony and Compos' at the al Academy 
of Music, the ‘School of Music. and at the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, Tenth Edition, 5s. 
This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, Mogneny, 
Counterpoint ; a my thm, Canon, Fugue, 
‘oices, and Instruments; together with Exercises on 
Harmony, Ar ndix Papers, anda 
copious Index and Glossary of Musical Terms. 


MUSIC, A HISTORY of, from 


nt of the Christian Era to the *Present 


and Lect ‘al 
Landen. Sixth Edition, fep. 3s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: 
Manual of Im Methods of Working some of 
tes, and Scalcs of Notation, and an 
nation Papers, with Answers. By the yd. MUSTER, 
MA Fep. 


FACTS and FORMULZ in PURE 
MAFHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPH 
the late G. R. SMALLE tes F. New 
30. 6a. we 


ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 
THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISIE 


LANGUAGE. By Apams, Ph.D. Eigh- 
teenth Edition, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR and ERNEST AvaMs, 
Ph.D. Fourteenth Thousand. Fep. 2s. 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATIONS 
in ENGLISH_LITERATURE. a Pre wee con— 
taining brief Hints on the 8: of English. Arranged 
by. the Rev. . SKBAT, late Fellow of © irist’s 

llege. This volume will be found useful in pre,.aring 
for the various Public Examinations, in the Un - aed 
or for Government appointments. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


HINTS for SHAKESPEARE STUDY, 
in an Stady of of Julia 


Especial 
Many 


TEST LESSONS in DICTATION, for 


the First Class of Elementary 


vanced 
have been = successfully in many 


Schools. The book is A (Exercises 

tthe "Practical on Teaching 
ENGLISH LESSONS for SCHOOL- 

ROOM USE. from great Authors 


Chaucer to Keats, "with short Notices = 
Exami By KaTHLkey Kyox. Crowa 


PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING. 


MeNrt, M.A., of 
the Hockerill’ Training Institution. ition, 
with a New Preface, crown 8vo. paper cover 


HOW to EARN the MERIT GRANT. 


of 
and Ex-P.T.'s on Sc. 
ethods an Management.) Part L., Lofants, 3s. ; Part 
IL., complete vol. 6s, 
In this work, which is Pivtted bs into sections for a | 
Govqetenras and class in the school, the requirements 


w Code and Instructions to H.M. Inspectors have 
been provided for. It alread y met with 
cordial The 


Necdlework, Music, and 
ons on 
written by specialists. 


POPULAR GRAMMARS, 
BY Cc. P. MASON, 
Fellow of University College, London. 


“ Thave been trying my best to induce schools genera! 


of the grammars in ordinary use is, to my mind, 
striking and undeniab able, es) as regurds regurds the nual) sis 
sentences." Keport for 1876 of BE. H. Kice- Wiggin, Esq. 
H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR, for 
Young Learners. th Thousand. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 8d. 
“Fora poole I know of no better book 
than ‘s ‘First Notions of Grammar.’ A 
acquaintance with this little book would 
have enabled a to pass 
examination than hi result of an im 
of much more dvanced 
and Teachers of Schools in the North Staffordshire Distriet 
by Rice- Wiggin, Esq., Laspector af Schovis, 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAM- 
for Classes. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMA 
Editioa, 


for the Use of Junior Classes. Tenth 
Forty-third Thousand, crown 


ENGLISH GRA AMMAR; including the 
green cioth, 3s. 6d. 

“This grammar and analysis i one of the most pr 
exact, exhaustive in existence, an 


& ve 
Director-General of Publ 


A SHORTER ENGLISH 


critical ~~ 
examiner 
for Mr. Mason leaves no dutheulty unexplained, and his = 
planations are (eerenge and scientific. nother 

about the book is the introduction of the old English 

of the several parts of speech in t 
means of accounting for many #-called 
English grammar."’—Saturday Review, June 7, 1379. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, 
There Eseries re available with almost any text-book of 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under. the be Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, , ROS- 
BALFUUK STEWART. I 


A NEW SERIES OF Faastaarep READING- 


THE GLOBE READERS. A New of 
ks for Standards [. to VI. Selected, arranged, 


INTRODUCT ORY. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 
CHEMSESS. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. With 


PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. With 


PHY: SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
GEIKIF, F.R.S. With Questions, 
GEOLOGY. By Arcuipacp Ger«te, F.R.S. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M. Foster, M.D., 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 


LOGIC. W. Srantey Jevons, F.R.S., 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W. S. Jevons, 
*4* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


AGRICULTURE: Elementary Lessons in the 
Science of of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. TANNER. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. eK Is. 6d. 

BOTANY. By Prof. Oriver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, 4s, 6d. 


CHEMISTRY: Owens College Junior Course of | 


By F. Preface by Prof. 
St 
CHE} QUESTIONS on. 
ONES. 
ELEC "TRICITY. and MAGNETISM. | By Prof. 
SILVANUS P. THOMPsON. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC of ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
By K. E. Day, M.A. Pott 8vo. 2s 
LOGIC, Deductive and Inductive. By W. S. 
Jrvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 33. 6d. 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxiey, P.R.S. 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. QUESTIONS, is. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 
By M.G. Fawcett. With QUESTIONS, 2s. 6d. 
PHYSICS. by Srewant, F.R.S. With 


IONS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for, BEGINNERS. 
TODHUNTER, M Part I. pacenn- 
Ties AND "FLUID 3s. 
LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. 6d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By re 
. With Illustrations, 4s.6d. QUES- 


CLAS $$-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
CLARKE, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.S._ With Maps, 33, 
SOUND: an Elementary Treatise on. By Dr. 
y. H. STONE. Illustrated, 3s. 6d 
Elementary Treatise on. By 
J. Penny, C.E. 4s. 6d. 


STEAM: an 
MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Prof. MicnHakEL Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. 
LANGLEY. B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY: an [Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Prof. Huxigy, P.R.S. With 
Illustrations. Crown 6s. 

ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilization. By E. B. Tytor, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. = J. D. Hooker, K.C.S,1., F.R.S. 
Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

~ELFMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxtey, 
PRS. , assisted by H. N. MARTIN, M.B., D.Sc. Crown 


ELEMENTARY EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 
‘osTen, F.R.S.,and the late F. M. LFOUR. 
Second Edition, reviaed and by A. SEDGWICK 


n 8vo. 

MANUAL of POLITICAL. ECONOMY. By 
Rt. Hon, Heyry Fawcett, M.P.,F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 138. 

STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a Manual 
for Students. By STANLEY JEvons, LL.D., M.A., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a Treatise 
ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By A. Mar- 
M.A., and Many P. MarsuaLt. Fep. svo. 


A “SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
. ByJ.R.Greex. With Maps, &c. 6d. 
inety-t ird Thousand. 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY based on 
above. By C. Tait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 

by J. R. GREEN. 3 vols. Globe cach Is. 6d. 
OLD. ‘ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. Free- 
MAN, D.C.L. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
C. M. YoNGE. 4 vols. Globe svo. each 5s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By M. J. Gvesrt. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Francis 


MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. Twelve sorts 
Tue I, Large post 4to. each 4d.; Ll, Post 


AGRICULTURE, the ALPHABET of the 
PRINCIPLES of: a First Jessen Book on Agri- 
culture for Prof. Heyny TANNER. 6d. 
Second Book, Is. Is. 


: 


-Boo! 
“edited by A. F. Munisoy, With Original Illustra- 
Book III. pe.) be. 
Boo! (96 6d. | Book 
Book Li st. Book Vi. (448 pp.) 2s. 6d. 
ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
MACMILLAN’S READING-BOUKS. 


Primer (48 pp.) 18mo. 2d. 
Book I. for Standard I. (96 pp.) 18mo. 4d. 
Book II. for Standard I1. (144 pp.) Ismo Lay 


Book V 
Book VI. for Standard VI. (430 pp.) i | 8vo. 23. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE NEW CODE, 


| GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD 
AUTHOR 


INIUM, a _ Review of the Schools; a! 
IISTORY OF "JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, 
BENHAM, B. 

AMB (CHARLES). — TALES FROM SHAK- 
SPEARE. Preface. by. M.A. 23. 
SCOTT (SIR WALTER).—LA PTHE LAS 
MINSTRE EL, and LADY OF Edited 


PALGRAVE. 

IN, and ithe LORD OF ‘THE ISLES. By 
the same Editor. 
OLDSMIT VICAR OF With 

a Memoir h by Protessoi 
THE CHIL REN 8 GARL AND TUE BEST 
ted and arranged by CovENTRy Pat- 


uo 

AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gathered and narrated anew 

by CHAKLOTTE M. 23. 


HISTORY AND. LITERATURE 
PRIME 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo. each Is. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
EXERCISES on MORRIS’S PRIMER of ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. By JoHN WETHERELL, M.A. 
ROME. By M. Creitcuroy, M.A. With Maps. 
GREECE, By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. With Maps. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Srorrorp 

Brooke, M.A. 
EUROPE. By F. A. Freemay, D.C.L. 
GRE EK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. Manarry, 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. A, 8. 


WILKINS. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, 


M.A. 

GEUGRAPHY. ‘By Sir Grorce Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. 

CHILDREN’S TREASURY of Lee 
By F. T. Patorave. In Two 


SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Downey. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Perie, M.A. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jenn. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By 
R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowes, M.A. 

FRANCE. By C. M. Yoxcr. With Maps. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. Nicnon. 

* Others to follow. 

FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By G. T. BETTANY. 18mo. ls. 

A PRIMER of ART. 
18mo. Is. 

PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. BY 
Lor. Edited by Sir GEonGE Grove, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 
By Hexnry TANNER, F.C.S. I8mo. Is. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and COOK- 
ERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the Teenie 
of the National School of Cookery. Compiled by W. B. 
TEGETMEIER. Is. 


THE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK, Compiled 
and Arranged by C. E. GUTHRIE WRIGHT. 18mo. Is. 
ON TEACHING: its Ends and Means. A Book 

for Ly my and Parents. By Prof. H. CALDERWOOD, 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 


Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY. By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L. With Maps. 
ENGLAND. By E. Tuompsox. With Coloured 
By Marcaret MacArruvr. 


ITALY. By w. Hunt, M.A. New Edition. 
With Map. 3s. 6d. 
GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 5s. 
AMERICA. By J, A. Doyte. With Maps. 
ice 4s. 6d. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Parye. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
FRANCE, By C. M. Yorcre. With Maps. 
6d. *¢* Others to follow. 
"TEXT BOOKS FOR 
STUDENTS. 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by 
4s. 6d. 


Fraycis 7 
MARMIC 


By Jouy Cottier. 


Prof. Ha 
‘HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


CCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 6s. 
HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
the Same, 2s. 6d. = 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR 
STUDENT S—(continued). 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Archbishop 


TRENCH. 53, 


ENGLASH, H, PASE and PRESENT. By the 
SELECT Gi GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, 
in Senses Different from the 


sed formerly the Present. By 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Jous RIcHARD GREEN and ALICE 
Sroprorp Greex. With 23 3s, 6d, 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, embodying 
the History of the Three Frontier States of Afghan 
By J. TaALBoys WHEELER. Witt ith 


FRENCH ie ENGLISH CHIL- 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLAS- 
SICS. Edited by G. Fasnxacut. 18mo. 
ORES. —LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasyacur. 
MOLI OLIERE FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 
G, E, FASNACHT. 1s. 
MOLIERE. —Ls I MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. 


CHT. 
 KVARE. Edited by L. M. Mortarrty. 


MEDECIN MALGRELUL. Edited 
E. FasNacut. 

SAND.—La MARE AU DIABLE. Edi- 


USSELL, Is. 
Gor THE you SERLICHIMGES. Edited by 
SCHILLER. .—DLE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 


ited by JOSEPH GOSTWICK. 2s. 
stairs STUART. Edited by SuELDos. 
ust ready. 
AT and Selections. 
will be sent on application. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By 
Year, Is.; Second Year, 
1s. 6d. ; Third Year, 2s. 6d 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. By the 
same Author. First Year, 2s. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 6d. 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR for 
SCHOOLS. By the Same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By the 
Same. First Year, ls. 6d.; Second ¥ 

THE ORGANIC METHOD. of ‘STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By the Same. 


FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. 
CouRTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 18mo. Is. 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 63. 

GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Prof. Waitxrey 
and A. Eporey. 7s. 6d. —GERMAN-ENGLISH 

GERMAN “GRAMMAR. By Prof. Wuityey. 


GERMAN READER. By the Same. 5s. 


HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By E. 
VincENT and T. G. Dickson. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 


A “CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 5s. 6d. 
A ne of the CHURCH CATE- 
1s, 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM. 
With Scripture Proof; 
A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. 
A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


ARISTOTLE. The POLITICS. 
by J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 

Translated b; by J.S. 

M.A. 
CICERO’S LETTERS. Translated from 
"s Selection by Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated into English 
Prose by A. LANG, M.A., W. Lear, M.A., and E. Myers, 
M.A, Crown 12s, 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By Prof. 8. H. Burcner, 

., and A, LANG, M.A. Edition, cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HORACE in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. 
M.A., and 8. LEE, M.A, With Notes, &c. 

JUVENAL. THIRTEEN SATIRES. After 
the Text of J. E. B. Mayor, by Prof. Hennent A. 
STRONG and ALEX. LEEPER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LIVY. Books XXI.—XXV._ Translated 

Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. Bropkiss, M 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. By J. Lt. Davies, 
M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 14mo. 4s 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, ‘CRITO, 
and PHAEDO. By F.J. Cnurcn. 4s. 

SALLUST.—The CONSPIRACY of PCATILINE 
and the JUGURTHINE WAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, B.A. 6s. 

TACITUS. Py A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. 
E TORY. 6s. — NNALS. 7s. 


TH 
THE AGRICOLA and GEIMASY, with the DIA- 
LOGUE on ORATORY. 


THEOCRITUS, |! BION, "oil MOSCHUS. By 

A. LANG, M 

VIRGIL, in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. 1 Lons- 
DALE, M.A.,and 8. LEE, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


18mo. price Is. 6d. each. 
The fotiewtng Elementary Books, edited with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and ane ready : 


CHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Book I. By 
Lie Ww VAR. Books II. and III. By W.G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 

THE GALLIC WAR. Scenes from Books V. Ya hig 


By c. Gouna, 
VOcaBULARY in 
EUTROPIUS. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and 
C. G. DUFFIELD. 
HOMER ILIAD, Book XVIII. The ARMS 
of ACHILLES. By 6. Janes, 0A. (Ready. 
ODYSSEY. Duk I. By Rev, Jous and 
A. 3. WALPOLE, [heady, 
HORACE. ODES. Books I. to IIT. Tt. 


Pack, M.A. Each Is. 6d. 
VOCABULARIES in pre 


LIVY, Book I. By Rev. H. M. SrerHeEnsoy, 
aie HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the 2ist 
id Books of Livy, adapted for the use 


and 221 of ners, 
by G. C. MacaULay, M.A. (Ready. 
VOCABULARY in the press. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS. By E. 8. Snvck- 


BURGH, M.A. (Ready. 
VocaBULary in preparation. 
VIRGIL-ZNEID. Book I. By A. 8, WaL- 


Book V. By Rev. A. CaLvent, 
SELECTIONS. iy E 8. | 
XENOPHON’S ANABAGIS, Book I. By 
A. 8. WALPOLE, M.. 

The following more advanced Books, with Introductions 
and Notes, b but no Vocabulary, are ready : 
CICERO. SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. G. 

JEANS, M. 
EURIPI DES. —HECUBA. By Rev. Jonx Bonn, 
M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A, 


HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. and 


Mt a The Expedition of Xerxes. By A. H. Cooke, 


HORACE.—SELECTIONS from the SATIRES 
and EPISTLES. By Rev. W.J. V. Baker, M.A. 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. 
By C. E. Graves, M.A. 
THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. From 
Callinus to Callimachus. Salectes and edited by the 
v. HERBERT KyNASTON, M.A. 

THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Chapters 1-41. 
The Capture of Sphacteria. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 
VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. Book II. By Rev. 

J. H. Skriv, M.A. 
*_* Other Volumes to follow. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Edited with Introductions, Notes, &c. 
ESCHYLUS.—PERSE. By A. O. Prickarp, 


CATULLUS—SELECT POEMS. By F. P. 

CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORA- 
oem te the German Haut. By Prof. Jouy 
THE CATIL TNE ORATIONS. From the German 
4 Haim. With Additions by Prof. A. 8. WILKINs, 


M.A. 3s. 6d. 
PRO *PUBLIO SESTIO. By Rev. H. A. HoLpEx, 


RO LEGE MANILIA. After by Prof. 
A. S. WILKINS, M.A. 3s. 
) AMERINO. After by E. H. 
THE ‘ACADEMICA. By J. REID. M.A. 4s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES. —DE CORONA. By B. 
Drak A. New and Revised Edition. * 6d. 
Apt Vignstis LEPTINEM. By Kev. J. K. Krye, 


wii ‘Finsr PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. GWATKIN 


EURIPIDES —HIPPOLYTUS. By J. P. Ma- 
HAFPY, M.A.. J.B. Bury. 3s. 6d, 
IPHIGE IN Tavis. “By E. B. 
the press. 
MEDEA. By A. W. VERRALL, M.A. 3s "od. 
HOMER, —The STORY of ACHIL- 
= 2 By J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WattTer Lear, 


M 

sObYSSEY. Books IX.—XII. By Prof. J. E. B. 

3 —XXIV. By 8. G. Hami-Tox, M.A 

HORACE. —The ODES and CARMEN 1 

E. M.A. 6s. 
and CARMEN SECULARE, 
SALINE. By Pauwenr, M.A. 


JUVENAL.—SELECT 
Satires X. and 


JUVERAL, For Schools. By E. G. Harpy, 
Un the 
Livy. Books II. and Ill. By Rev. H. M 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Books XXI. and oxi. By W. W. Cares, M.A. 5s. 
LYSIAS.—SELECT OBATIONS. By E. 8. 
SyuckBURGH, M.A. 
MARTIAL.—SE LECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. 
H, M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
OVID.—FASTI. By G. Haram, M.A. 5s. 
NEROIDUM EPISTULE: XIII. By E. 8. Succx- 
BURGH, M.A, 4s. 6d. 


\ 


CLASSICAL SERIES—Ccontinued). 


PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. By Prof. 
R.Y. Tyree. 5s. 
By Prof. 


PLINY’S LETTERS, Book TIT. 
4 . B, Maton. With Life of Pliny by G. H. DALL, 

PLUTARCH.—LIFE of THEMISTORLES. 
By Rev. H. A. Hotvex, LL.D. 

PROPERTIUS, SELECT ELEGIES of. By 
J.P. M.A. 6s. 

SALLUST.—The CATILINA & JUGURTHA. 
By C. D.D. 4s. 6d. Separately, each 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA ont GERMANIA. 


By 4. J. Cuvnen, M.A., and W. J. Bropnips, M.A. 
3 separately, each 2s. 
te AS NALS. Book VI By the same. 2s. 6d. 


HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. 
By. ©. M.A. 3s.; with Translation, 
PHORMIO. Jouy Boxp, M.A,,and A, 8, 
WALPOLE, B.A. 
THUCYDIDES. “Books VI. and VII. By the 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID II, and I. By E.W. 
M.A. 3s. 
XENOPHON —HELLENICA-» Books I. and 
Il.. By H. B.A. 


By Professors W. W. 
Goopwin and J. W. WHITE. 5s. 
E SOR ABELIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. CLUER, 


By Rev. H. A. Hotpex, LL.D. 
(Zn the press. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 


MACMILLAN, M.A, 
SCHOOL LATIN. “GRAMMAR. By H. J. 


Rony, M.A. 5s. 
EXERCISES in LATIN 


IDIOM Ada: to Roby’ 
ENGLAND, 6d.—KEY, 


LATIN PROSE COM POSITION. wi, H. 
Brgcuer, M.A, 1s. 6d.—KEY. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
towards. By A. W. Ports, LL. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN 
PROSE. By the Same. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: First Steps 
to. By G. Rust, M.A. Is. 6d. 


STRTHETIO DELECTUS. By E. 


A GRAMMAR ‘@ the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. ig M.A. 
Two Parts. Part 1., 8s. Part II., 10s, 6d. 


HOMERIC DICTIONARY. By Dr. G,. AUTEN- 
Translated by Dr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: _ First 


Ste By Rev. BuowPieip Jacksox, M.A. Is. 6d.— 
KEY, 3s. 1 Cd. Second Steps, 2s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK IAMBICS for BEGINNERS, By 
Rev. H. Kyxaston, M.A. 4s. 64.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. B. 
Maven, Part ls. Parts II. and IIL, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. Joux 
E. B. Mayor, 4s. 6d. 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. 
M.A. New Edition, enlarged. 1s. 6d. 


SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS and 
TENSES. By Prof. Goopwixs. New Edition, 6s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor W. W. 
Goopwtnx, Ph.D. 
A SCHOOL GREEK GRAMMAR. By Pro- 
fessor W. W. GOODWLS. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
FIRST LESSONS in GREEK. By Professor 
J.W. Ware. 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By 


G. GREENWOOD. 5s. 6d. 


Books itv. 


Hists 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s. 6d. 
ARITAMETIC for the Use of Schools, 4s. 6d. 
&s. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. For 


National and Elementary Schools. Se tely, 
Part I., 2d. ; Part I1., 3d, ; Part uh 
Is. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
By BARNARD M.A. 18mo, 3s, Three Parts, 
each Is.—KEY, Three Parts, each 2s. es 
ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By J. Broox-Smiru. 4s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
eae” C. A. Jones, M.A., and C, 
By T. DALTON, M.A. 
RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


RULES and EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 
Part I., 2s, ; Part IL., 2s. 6d. 


vel 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS 
(continued). 

NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, or 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETR By J EpcaR 
and G. Fourth Eaition, by A. %. 

By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 


ELEMENTARY GROMETRY, Books I. to V. 
New Edition, enlarged, 4s. 


SOLID GEOMETRY at CONIC SECTIONS. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introduction to 
the Logical Study of Mathematics, with Explanatory 
Models. By A. MAULT. 1s. 

MODELS to illustrate the above, in Box, 12s. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY : Exercises in. 
By J. M. Dyer, M.A. 4s. 6d 

GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES for BEGIN- 

ERS. By CONSTABLE, M.A. 33. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY : Graduated Exer- 
in. J. M.A., and 8. R. WILsoN, B.A, 


ELEMENTARY TRIGOKOMETRY. By Rev. 
ith Diagrams. 4s. 
(Part. LI. in the press. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By J. B. 6s, 


DETERMINANTS, a Treatise on. By T. Mum, 


CONIC SECTIONS: a Geometrical Treatise. 
By W.H. Drew. Crown 8vo. 5s.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS. By Cuar.es Smits, 


M.A. 7s. 6d. 
THE GREAT GIANT A 
8. ALvis. Illustrated 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC, 
By SypNey Luptoyx. With 1,100 Problems. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
Price 38. 6d.—KEY,, 6s, 6d. 
MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 2s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 23, 6d.— 
KEY, 6s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 2s. 6d.— 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 4s. 6d.— 


KEY, 6s. 


ALGEBRA for of Colleges and 
Schools. 7s. 6d.—KEY 


THE THEORY of EQUATIONS. 7s. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 5s.—Key, 10s. 6d. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 6d. 
CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples. 7s. 6d. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d. 
THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
of THREE DIMENSIONS. 
ANALYTICAL STATICS, With Examples, 
price 10s. Gd, 
By 8. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 


MECHANICS: hay Elementary Treatise on. 
With Examples. 9%. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS, 10s. 6d. 
By Professor G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Crown 8vo. 
lis. Supplementary Volume, 8s. 6d. 


CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SEC- 
TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. Hl. 
PUCKLE, M.A. 7s. 6d, 

DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. By Prof. 
Tait and Mr, STEELE. 

DYNAMICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID 

THE -ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. By 
Prof. W. K: CLivrorp, F.R.8. Part I. KINETIC. 7s. 6d. 


THE THEORY of ELECTRICITY. By L. 


CumMinG, M.A. With Illustrations, 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS.  Devised 
ty J. WOLSTENHOLME. New Edition, 
UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By 


D, Everett, F. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 


crown 8vo. 16s. 6d. 
Edited by C. L. 


EUCLID. Books I. and IT. 
counting the words, to be fess than rtd 


contained i in the ordinary Editions, 


*,* Messrs. MACMILLAN § CO.’S Catalogues of Edweational and other Publications sent free on application. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


The PUBLIC 


SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission, viz. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, 
Westminster, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charterhouse. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; 


Easy Companion-Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. 

By B, EDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge, 

Part I. Accidence and Simple Construction, 28.63. PART II. Syntaz, 3s. 6d. 
The Key to Parts I. and II. price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Com Sentence; being a 
Sage mg to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
0. price Is, 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally the Latin 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as 
written use. By B. H. KENNEDY. 12mo. 4s.6d,—KEY, New Edition, 7s, 6d, 


PALASTRA LATINA, or Second Latin 
Reading Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


Dr. KENNEDY’SCHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, 


or First Latin Lessons; with Questions and Exercises. 12mo. 2s. 


Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD'S LATIN ACCI- 


DENCE, extracted from the Child's Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s, 


Dr. KENNEDY’S ELEMENTARY GRAM- 


MAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for Colleges and Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. KENNEDY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 


READING-BOOK ; or Tirocinium Latinum. 12mo, 2s. 


KENNEDY’S PALASTRA  STILI 


LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 6s. 


Dr. KENNEDY’S PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


GRAMMAR, for Schools, Colleges, and private Students. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VERGILIT OPERA OMNIA, with English 


Commentary and Appendices. By B, H. Kennepy, D.D. Crown 8vo. ls. 6:. 


Dr. KENNEDY’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


Greece Grammatice Institutio Prima. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Dr. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 


Vocabularies. Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


Latin and Greek; with English 


GREEK TEXTS:— 


“ESOP (Fables) and PALASPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 
HOMER, Book I. of the Iliad. 1s, 

HOMER, Book I. of the Odyssey. 1s. 

LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I, III. IV. V. & VI. 1s. 6d. 
each; Book II, 1s. and Book VII. 2s. 


ST. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS, 2s. 64d. each- 
ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 1s. 6d. each, 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 1s. 6d. 

The AOTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English-Greek Lexicon, 5s. 
LATIN TEXTS :— 


CAESAR, Gallic War, Books I. IT. V. & VI. 1s. each. 
OASAR, Gallic War, Books III, & IV. 9d. each, 
OASAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s, 6d. 

CICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Lelius. 1s, 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. & II, 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. & IV. 1s. 
HORACE, Odes, Books I. II. & IV. 1s. each. 
HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s, 6d. 

HORACESS Epodes and Carmen Seculare, 1s. 


NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 

OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s, 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, 9d. 

PH-EDRUS, Select Easy Fables, 9d. 

PHAZDRUS, Fables, Books I. & II. 1s. 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s. 

VIRGIL’S AENEID, Books I. to VI. 1s. each; Books VIII. X. 
& XI. 1s. 6d. each. 2 

CAESAR’S Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 3d. 

VIRGIL’S Aineid, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


LIVY, BOOKS XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with English Notes, &c. 2s, 6d. each Book. 


WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freunn, 


as last revised by the Author. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, D.D. of C.C.C. Oxford, and the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, carefully revised and complete in One Volume, pp. 2,122, bound in cloth lettered. Quarto, price ONE GuINEA. 


WHITE’S CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY for the Use of Advanced 
Scholars and University Students. The Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Royal 8vo. price 12s. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN-|WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COM- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged for the Use of Schools from the larger PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY; being 
Dictionaries of WHtrTe and Ripptx. New Edition, revised. Square 12mo. the Two School Dictionaries bound in One Volume, New Edition, revised. 


price 7s. 6d. Square 12mo. 12s, 


WHITE’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DIC-| WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


TIONARY, for the Use of Schools, founded on Wuire and RIDDLE’s large adapted for the use of Middle-Class Schools. Abridged from the Junior 
Latin-English Dictionary. Square 12mo, price 5s. 6d. Student's Latin-English Dictionary, Square fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 


BY THE REV. E. ST. J. PARRY, M.A. 
A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to the 


Public School Latin Primer. Latest Edition, thoroughly revised, with InpEx. 12mo. 3s. 6d. . 

“ Among the various companions to the Public School Latin Primer this | cation of all the forms occurring in Attic Greek. The declensions and 
deserves to occupy a high place. In simplicity and general adaptation for | conjugations are arranged after the models of the best German and English 
school purposes it surpasses that work, while it comprises a full exemplifi- | Grammars.” ATHEN2ZUM. 

BY THE VENERABLE F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S. 


Archdeacon of Westminster, Rector of St. Margaret’s, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow School. The 
Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with 


some Reference to Comparative Philology, and Illustrations from varioug Modern Languages. The Ninth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
September 8, 1883. 


at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Sa‘urday, 


